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ts History: 


Organized in Chicago, September 8, 1915. 

2. Incorporated under the laws of the District of Columbia, Oc 
tober 3, 1915. 

8. Brought out the first number of THe Journals. or Necro His- 
Tory, January 1, 1916, and since that date has published this 
scientific magazine regularly every quarter. 


Is Purposes: 


1.. To collect sociological and historical data. 
2 To publish books on Negro life and history. 
3. To promote the study of the Negro through clubs and sabeitin, 


4. To bring about harmony between the races by interpreting the 
one to the other. 


Ms Promoters: 


1. Well-known gentlemen like Harold H. Swift, Julius Goldman, 
Morton D. Hull, Oswald Garrison Villard, Harvey Ingham, 
Robert R. Moton, James H. Dillard, and Joel E. Spingarn. 

2. Distinguished scholars like Roland G. Usher, Frederick L, 
Hoffman, Fv:rts B. Greene, Charles M. Andrews, Kelly Miller, 
H. N. Suerwood, William Renwick Riddell, Franz Boas, Charles 
E. Chapman, J. Franklin Jameson, and J. R. Angell. 


| Achievzments: 


| L a directed the attention of investigators to this neglected 
2. It has extended the circulation of THe JourNnaL or Necro His- 
into South America, Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
wih a thas published eighteen volumes of articles and documents 
ving facts which are generally unknown. 
| 4 Tt her has produced twenty monographs on Negro life and history. 
 §. It has organized and stimulated the stndies of local clubs and 
_.. @lasses, which have done much to change the attitude of com- 
> maunities toward the Negro. 
- 6, It has collected thousands of valuable manuscripts on the 
_ Negro which have been made accessible to the public in the 
‘Library of Congress. 
_ 4%. It has had ten young men trained for research in social science 
- and for instruction in colleges and universities. 
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Five Ways To HELP THis CAUSE: 


Subscribe to the JouRNAL 
Become a member of the Association 
Contribute to our Research Fund 


Collect and send us the historical materials bearing on the 
Negroes of your community 


Urge every Negro to write us all he knows about his family 
history 








$30,000 NEEDED 


ELP us raise annually the sum of $30,000 to finance the 
H work of collecting and publishing the materials bearing 
on Negro life and history. Our efforts have hitherto 
been restricted to what we have been able to induce interested 
individuals to undertake in their respective localities. Moving 
at this slow rate and in such an unsystematic way, the work 
will proceed so slowly that many valuable documents and the 
testimonies of slaves and masters will be lost to the world and 
the story of the Negro will perish with him. 


To raise this fund we are appealing to all persons professing 
an interest in the propagation of the truth. We need 


4 persons to contribute annually $1,000 each 
8 persons to contribute annually 500 each 
16 persons to contribute annually 250 each 
20 persons to contribute annually 100 each 


40 persons to contribute annually 50 each 
80 persons to contribute annually 25 each 
200 persons to contribute annually 10 each 


The dual effort of the Association makes its work more ex- 
pensive than that of other scientific movements. This under- 
taking differs from most of such enterprises in that it unites the 
efforts of both a learned society and a bureau of research. The 
Association is concerned with the discussion, publication, and 
circulation of historical materials, and at the same time it em- 
ploys investigators to explore fields of Negro history hitherto 
neglected or unknown. This work cannot be successfully prose- 
cuted with less than $20,000 a year; and if we hope to develop 
it in all of its aspects to prevent the Negro from becoming a 
negligible factor in the thought of the world, the income must 
be rnuch larger than this. 





All contributions should be sent to the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, 1538 Ninth Street, North- 
west, Washington, D. C. 


The Association is incorporated and the Secretary-Treasurer is bonded. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 9F THE ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE Stupy or Necro Lire anp History Hep In 
Houston, Texas, rrom Novemser 10 To 14, 1934. 


With a new feature, a conference of high school prin- 
cipals on the teaching of the Negro on the secondary level, 
the annual meeting of the Association opened in Houston, 
Texas, in the Odd Fellows Temple, on the tenth of No- 
vember at 10:30 A. M. Mr. L. V. Williams, principal of 
the Booker T. Washington High School of Dallas, in tak- 
ing charge as the presiding officer made an appropriate 
address on this topic. His experience in dealing with 
this problem in his own school had the ring of a report 
on serious and unselfish efforts to know what to do and 
how to do it. Following him appeared Mr. J. Leslie Pat- 
ton, instructor in history in the same high school. He 
further outlined the work now being done in that institu- 
tion and the aims kept in mind in presenting the facts 
of history bearing upon the Negro. The paper showed 
thorough knowledge of the objectives of the course and 
enlightened those who came to learn from the experiences 
of teachers thus concerned. Mr. EK. O. Smith, of the 
Wheatley High School, of Houston, then followed with 
an address on the teaching of the Negro in general. He 
had no particular experience to relate in this connection 
but endeavored to explain how the teaching of Negro life 
and history can be connected with practically all branches 
in the elementary, secondary, and higher institutions. His 
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discussion was chiefly valuable in showing how the Negro 
may be taught not only about himself but about other 
matters in relation to himself. Every teacher, then, is an 
instructor in Negro Life and History. Finally followed 
a profitable general discussion opened by Mr. L. M. John- 
son of the Terrell High School, of Ft. Worth, where simi- 
lar efforts to teach the Negro are now being made. 

In the afternoon of the same day the session was de- 
voted to a round table discussion of the topic presented 
that forenoon. Mr. McDonald, of Galveston, presided. 
For the benefit of the larger audience which attended in 
the afternoon the chairman had the speakers of the fore- 
noon briefly summarize the thought of their papers de- 
livered earlier in the day. Miss Gertrude Green, of the 
John W. Hoffman High School, of New Orleans, was then 
introduced to begin the discussion. With the observations 
which had been made respecting the teaching of Negro 
life and history elsewhere she connected the recent efforts 
in her city to work out a regular course of study of the 
Negro for all grades and reported also on what is ac- 
tually being done in her own school to demonstrate the 
feasibility of such a program. 

Practically all high school principals present partici- 
pated in the general discussion; and it proved to be valu- 
able. This particular session not only enabled the body 
to learn from teachers in various parts the exact status 
of this new effort but caused surprise in bringing out 
the fact that so much is being done to teach the life and 
history of the Negro in the Lower South where it has 
been often thought that such steps would not be approved. 
It was especially emphasized that in practically all eases °* 
in which superintendents and boards of education have 
been properly approached with the request to introduce 
such courses and projects in the schools they have been 
granted. There was a tendency, too, to criticize teachers 
and principals for their apathy and lethargy in not doing 
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more to advance this particular phase of the work when 
there is every opportunity for doing it officially. 

The next session of the Association was the Sunday 
afternoon meeting at three o’clock on November 11, de- 
voted to a discussion of Negro history in its broad as- 
pects. Mr. W. L. Davis, secretary of the Southwest 
Branch, presided. The first address was delivered by Miss 
Oralee Baranco, instructor in history in the Jones Normal 
School, New Orleans, Louisiana. The address covered the 
three significant aspects of the task, namely, the reasons 
for offering such a course, the method for conducting it, 
and the results therefrom to be expected. The address, 
too, was worked out from the pedagogic point of view of 
the teacher training institution. Thus prepared and de- 
livered, the discourse made an impression. 

Dr. J. S. Clark, of Southern University of Louisiana, 
was next presented for an address. He spoke without 
any particular preparation inasmuch as he had _ not 
been notified that he would be thus called upon to fune- 
tion. However, he forcefully set forth the status of the 
Negro in the United States today and the necessity for 
preparing him to deal with conditions as he now finds 
them. In that scheme of education necessary for this 
arduous task he believes that training the race to appre- 
ciate its own background is an essential. For this reason 
he highly commended the work which is now being done 
and spoke of it as a source of great inspiration to those who 
must grapple with the problems of tomorrow. 

The session closed with an address by Dr. Carter G. 
Woodson. For a few minutes he summarized briefly the 
work of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History but devoted most of the time to a discussion of 
the background of the Negro in Africa. Out of that in- 
teresting history he believes the Negro race will find 
sufficient encouragement to battle more successfully against 
the odds now confronting it and eventually come into the 
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enjoyment of those blessings of democracy which are 
now denied for having not apparently measured up 
to the standards of others better cireumstanced. The Ne- 
groes of today, then, should make use of their African 
traditions as a great inheritance. 

Following this session, between five-thirty and eight, a 
circle of Houston ladies entertained the visitors at tea in 
the social rooms in the same building. In the receiving 
line stood Mr. W. L. Davis, Dr. Carter G. Woodson, Presi- 
ident Joseph J. Rhoads, President John B. Watson, Mrs. 
J. B. Watson, President J. S. Clark, Mrs. Lucy Harth 
Smith, President D. R. Glass, and Professor Rayford W. 
Logan. During the hour a number of persons who were 
not in a position to attend the afternoon session, because 
of the large crowd on hand, had the opportunity to greet 
at close range visitors from within and without the state 
of Texas. 

The next concern of the Association was a visit to the 
Prairie View State Normal School. Professor W. R. 
Banks, in charge, had made special arrangements for the 
entertainment and comfort of the visitors. Transporta- 
tion was provided for them from Houston to Prairie 
View and return. Principals and teachers from schools 
near the institution had been especially invited to attend 
this particular session. It was, therefore, a great success. 
In the forenoon at 10:30 several addresses were delivered 
in the college chapel. While these discourses dealt with 
the general purposes of the Association and the impor- 
tance of the background of the Negro, they were so 
worked out as to meet some special needs of the student 
body. President A. S. Wilson, of Shorter College, talked 
about the general need of the Negro to become better ac- 
quainted with himself. Professor L. V. Williams restated 
for the special benefit of these students the work now 
being done in the study of the Negro at the Booker T. 
Washington High School in Dallas. Professor Rayford 
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W. Logan, of Atlanta University, spoke especially of the 
outstanding events in the history of Haiti, and C. G. 
Woodson briefly recited the deeds of the outstanding 
heroes and heroines in Africa who nobly fought for their 
soil when they were being dispossessed of it by the Euro- 
peans. That afternoon the delegates, after having been 
entertained at an excellent luncheon, visited the various 
departments of the institution and returned to Houston 
about five o’clock. 

At five-thirty began the Get-Acquainted Dinner in the 
dining room of the Odd Fellows Temple. About one 
hundred persons were present. These represented the 
delegates and certain professional and business men of 
Houston. Mr. James D. Ryan, of the Yates High School, 
served as toastmaster. On rising to welcome the guests 
the speaker emphasized the significance of the occa- 
sion of so many persons assembling in the Southwest 
part of the United States to carry forward a task so 
essential to the work which they must do in the future. 
Mr. John W. Rice of Houston further strengthened these 
remarks with additional words of welcome from the city. 
Most fitting responses to these addresses were delivered 
by Professor F. L. Rousseve, of Xavier University, New 
Orleans, Louisiana; and by Professor Lorenzo J. Greene, 
of Lincoln University of Missouri. Visitors were then 
called upon to state briefly who they were and what they 
represented that one might become acquainted with the 
other. Other visitors including the Director of the Asso- 
ciation were also asked to make a few remarks. The Di- 
rector had little to say except to avail himself of the 
opportunity to speak of what is being done by the 
delegates in the various cities and states. He emphasized 
especially the unique work of Mr. Herman Dreer in St. 
Louis. 

The next session was ‘‘An Evening with Negro Musi- 
cians and their Music’’ in the Auditorium of Odd Fellows 
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Temple at eight-thirty. The program began with inform- 
ing introductory remarks by Mr. C. F. Richardson, 
the presiding officer, and with a remarkable address on 
Negro music by Mrs. Lucy Harth Smith, of Lexington,,. 
Kentucky. The program was arranged by Mrs. P. O. 
Smith, who had the support of the Coleridge-Taylor 
Choral Club, the Houston Glee Club, and musical organi- 
zations from the local public schools. Prominent among 
these performers were Mrs. J. A. Atkins, Mr. J. W. 
Jones, Dr. P. D. Foster, and Mrs. L. L. Love. Miss Helen 
Hagan, the noted pianist, rendered in most pleasing fash- 
ion a number of selections which the audience loudly 
applauded. As a demonstration of what the Negro has 
achieved in this art this session was highly successful. 

The next session of the Association was on Tuesday 
morning at ten-thirty. The addresses tended to be a con- 
tinuation of the discussion of Saturday. President M. W. 
Dogan, of Wiley College, presided. He talked briefly of 
his support of this effort and interest which he has long 
manifested therein. He then introduced Professor J. A. 
Bailey, of the Arkansas Agricultural, Mechanical, and Nor- 
mal College. He discussed ‘‘Perspective in the Teaching 
of Negro History.’’ He made it very clear from the 
beginning that unless it is known beforehand exactly 
what we are undertaking to do in teaching the background 
of the Negro and how we expect to proceed there is 
danger of fruitless effort being spent on ill-conceived 
plans. Folowing him appeared Dr. W. L. Turner, of 
Houston, with a discussion of African Culture. Having 
engaged for a number of years in educational and re- 
ligious work in Africa, he had firsthand information as to 
the life of the people there from birth until death. 
Charged with these facts, he proved to be an interesting 
and instructive speaker. 

Tuesday afternoon at three-thirty came the discussion 
of the ‘‘Neglected Aspects of Negro History.’’ The first 
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speaker was Professor John B. Cade, of Prairie View 
State College. He discussed the topic ‘‘Out of the Mouth 
of Ex-Slaves.’’ This paper was made up mainly of in- 
teresting and valuable testimonies collected from ex- 
slaves in the Southwest, especially in Louisiana. These 
facts therein presented covered almost every aspect of 
the life of the bondmen prior to the Civil War. Follow- 
ing this speaker came Professor C. A. Bacote, guest- 
professor at Wiley College, with a discussion of ‘‘Negro 
Suffrage in the United States from 1865 to 1868.’’ Pro- 
fessor Bacote outlined the various objections to Negro 
suffrage and the disinclination of the Northern States to 
take action thereupon even while the Negro was being 
enfranchized in the South. Although noting the mistakes 
of both sides during the reconstruction, the speaker, never- 
theless, contended that the granting of the ballot to the 
Negro was the only way to prevent his reenslavement. 
There followed a very interesting general discussion. Par- 
ticipating among others were President J. B. Watson, of 
the Agricultural, Mechanical, and Normal College of 
Arkansas, Professor L. D. Reddick, of the Kentucky 
State College, and the Director of the Association. 

At the evening session on the same day President J. B. 
Watson presided. In taking the chair, he spoke on Negro 
history as a means by which the race may develop greater 
self-respect. He asserted that the only reason why so 
many are satisfied with segregation and accept its badges 
and incidents is that they are not inspired to self respect 
by knowledge from the background of the Negro. The 
first speaker for the evening was Professor R. O. Lanier 
of Houston College. He discussed the attitude of psy- 
chologists toward the Negro. He briefly reviewed the 
first efforts with cranial measurements, next with the 
mental tests, and finally with the anthropometric method 
of approach. He showed conclusively that these tests, 
used to establish the inferiority of the Negro, had fallen 
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down; for, although we can measure what the individual 
has actually acquired, no one has yet been able to work 
out a device to determine how much mental capacity a 
person has. The closing address of this session was de- 
livered by Professor Rayford W. Logan of Atlanta Uni- 
versity. He spoke on the Negro in Latin America. In 
this he explained the distinctions made in the social order 
with respect to the various shades of color and showed 
how utterly impossible it was to draw such sharp lines 
thus undertaken. The speaker finally contrasted the Latin 
attitude with that of the Teuton. While he did not find 
the Latin perfect, he was not so lacking in humanity as 
the Teutonic element which often manifested itself alto- 
gether to the contrary. 

At the session on Wednesday morning at ten-thirty 
Mr. John W. Rice, of Houston, presided. Speaking as a 
member of the Southwest Branch, which is now trying 
to bring the thought of the Negro nearer home, he found 
himself in hearty accord with what is being done to 
enlighten further not only that region but all persons 
who do not yet appreciate what the Negro has thought 
and felt and attempted and accomplished. The first 
speaker was Mr. J. Mason Brewer, of the Booker T. 
Washington High School. He discussed the Negro in 
Texas from the regional point of view. He tried to show 
some advantage in thus approaching racial history inas- 
much as environment counts as a great factor. The 
thought on this topic advanced by advocates of the re- 
gional approach in the study of history was briefly re- 
viewed. There arose, however, a question as to whether or 
not too much regional history may become decidedly sec- 
tional and thus do more harm than good. 

Professor D. J. Jackson, of Xavier University, was 
next introduced to discuss ‘*‘The Negro in New Orleans.”’ 
He delved for a few moments into the Latin background 
of that city and then briefly rehearsed all but charming 
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stories of heroes and heroines of the people of color during 
the early days. He dwelt in extenso on the careers of the 
teacher and patriot, Armand Lanusse; of the philanthro- 
pist, Thomy Lafon; of the editor, I. Roudanez; of the 
artist, Eugene Warbourg; of the inventor, Norbert Ril- 
lieux; of the benefactress, Madame Bernard Couvent; of 
the musician, Edmund Dede; and of the poet, Victoria 
Lecesne. He spoke also of the more favorable attitude 
of the Latins toward the Negro and especially that of 
the Catholic Church. In the discussion of this address, 
which followed immediately, Professor Rayford W. Logan 
raised the question as to what the Catholic Church did 
to abolish the institution of slavery. He conceded that 
they were more kindly disposed toward the slaves than 
the Protestant and did more than other sects to ameliorate 
the condition of the slaves. He wanted to emphasize, 
however, the point that the Catholic Church as an insti- 
tution did not actually try to destroy slavery. 

In the afternoon followed the business session of the 
Association. The reports of the officers of the Associa- 
tion, already published in the July issue of this magazine, 
were read, discussed, and approved. The officers were 
commended for their fine work during the trying times. 
The following officers were then elected for the ensuing 
year. John Hope, as President, Louis R. Mehlinger as 
Secretary-Treasurer, and Carter G. Woodson as Director 
and Editor; and as members of the Executive Council the 
foregoing officers together with the following: James H. 
Dillard, Charlottesville, Virginia; John M. Gandy, Vir- 
ginia State College; Lucey Harth Smith, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky; Mary McLeod Bethune, Daytona, Florida; Evarts 
B. Greene, New York City; H. Councill Trenholm, Ala- 
bama State College; Edwin R. Embree, Chicago, Illinois; 
Joseph J. Rhoads, Marshall, Texas; W. R. Banks, Prairie 
View State College; Alexander L. Jackson, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; A. M. Schlesinger, Harvard University; Bishop R. 
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A. Carter, Chicago, Illinois; Harry E. Davis, Cleveland, 
Ohio; and T. Wingate Todd, Western Reserve University. 

This session took up also the important matter of bring- 
ing from Europe to this country outstanding scholars . 
who have made a scientific study of Africa. The Director 
spoke of his discussing lecture tours with several of them 
during his visits to Europe for the last three years. 
He mentioned the possibility of presenting Henri Labouret 
on such a mission in 1935, and pledges to the amount of 
$1,350 were immediately obtained. The meeting took 
under consideration also the matter of celebrating appro- 
priately in Chicago on September 9, 1935, the twentieth 
anniversary of the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History. This body was organized there on 
September 9, 1915. It was unanimously voted that this 
be done and that every effort be made to make the cele- 
bration impressive. The members of the Executive Council 
present together with such other persons as they may later 
associate with themselves were appointed as a committee 
with power to act in working out the preparation for this 
celebration. This committee with the additional members 
will be announced in the near future. A Committee on 
Findings for this particular session was also appointed 
with the power to act. This last mentioned committee 
consists of: Mrs. Lucy Harth Smith, of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, Chairman; Mr. L. V. Williams, of Dallas; Dean 
R. O. Lanier, of Houston; Miss Gertrude Green, of New 
Orleans; Mr. Herman Dreer, of St. Louis; President 
Joseph J. Rhoads, of Bishop College; Professor Lorenzo 
J. Greene, of Lincoln University in Missouri; Professor 
Rayford W. Logan, of Atlanta University; Professor L. 
D. Reddick, of Kentucky State College; Mr. Ferdinand 
Rousseve, of Xavier University; Professor C. A. Bacote, 
of Wiley College; Mr. J. A. Atkins, of Houston; Mr. 
Joseph Bailey, of Arkansas State College; and Professor 
D. J. Jackson, of New Orleans. This meeting promptly 
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adjourned to attend a dinner at the Houston Municipal 
College, directed by Dean R. O’Hara Lanier, who elabo- 
rately entertained the Association. 

At the final session of the Association on Wednesday 
at eight o’clock Mrs. Lucy Harth Smith, a recently elected 
member of the Executive Council of the Association, pre- 
sided. The first speaker was Professor L. D. Reddick, of 
the Kentucky State College. He delivered an address on 
‘“Why Study the Ex-Slave?’’ Having for some time de- 
voted hmiself to this particular field, he presented social, 
economic and literary aspects of which we have heard 
very little. Professor Reddick seems to have well conceived 
the task at hand and how to perform it. The next speaker 
was President Joseph J. Rhoads, of Bishop College, who 
spoke in the same field but along a slightly different line. 
He discussed ‘‘The Ex-Slave Family.’’ In this discourse 
he was concerned largely with the manners and customs 
which developed out of their slave life. He made a dis- 
tinction between those customs which may have been 
survivals from Africa and others which probably resulted 
from the peculiar environment of the United States. The 
assertion that the African retained nothing that he 
brought from Africa except his temperament was ques- 
tioned. 

The history prizes were then presented. Irving Dilliard, 
the winner of the first prize for the best article, and 
Luther P. Jackson, the winner of the next prize for the 
second best article, could not be present. Although Pro- 
fessor V. B. Spratlin, of Howard University, who won 
the prize for the second best review, was absent also, 
Prof. L. D. Reddick, the winner of the first prize for the 
best review, received it in person amid great applause. 

The report of the Committee on Findings: 

1. That the study of Negro life and history should be made 


an integral part of the curricula of every school with 
accredited courses on par with other work, and with this 
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study of the Negro should be correlated the other courses 
in literature and history. 

2. That the apparent laxity and inertia of principals and 
faculties in failing to request of school authorities per- 
mission to revise their curricula so as to include the 
study of Negro life and history must be viewed as an 
inexcusable dereliction of duty when they, the principals 
especially, should be the leaders in the construction of 
the much needed new program of education for teaching 
the Negro first about himself and then about other things 
in relation to himself. 


3. That there should be developed a uniform outline for the 
study of Negro life and history which will embrace 
uniform objectives and at the same time will be suffi- 
ciently flexible to make use of valuable data collected in 
communities which have contributed to the making of 
Negro history. 


4. That inasmuch as the training of pupils begins in the homes 
the life of the children should be impregnated with the 
study of their background by making available simple 
stories from the life and history of the Negro, adapted 
to the capacities of children of all ages from the kin- 
dergarten to the junior high school. 


5. That the establishment of other branches of the Association 
like the Southwest Branch in order to stimulate the 
collecting of data of Negro life and history and the 
extension of the study of these aspects of our past and 


present throughout such regions should be encouraged. 
6. That there should be established through the Association a | 
scholarship fund to defray the expenses of the research | 
by writers of these regions who are interested in such 


task and have shown the capacity for original treatment 
and independent effort in these fields. 














TEACHING NEGRO LIFE AND HISTORY IN 
TEXAS HIGH SCHOOLS* 


Today in America we need citizens as we have always 
needed them, citizens who are able to see their greatest 
self-satisfaction in service to others, people who believe 
that the greatest development of the individual comes 
through the development of a sense of individual respon- 
sibility in a group, and the responsibility of a group 
among other groups. 

We are beginning to see wherein society as a whole, 
made up of various racial groups, benefit so much more 
through a competitive plan than through group conscious- 
ness. It has been aptly pointed out in this connection 
that under the co-operative form of society, man is pitted 
against man, and society receives only their difference; 
whereas in a non-co-operative society, man works with 
his fellow-man and society is the beneficiary of their 
product. This was clearly recognized among the early 
advocates of education for Negroes comprising the 
group who desired to increase the economic efficiency of 
their labor supply, and who, in spite of the measures 
passed to prohibit the education of slaves, continued to 
teach them in defiance of this hostile legislation. 

This briefly interprets one phase of citizenship as an 
objective which is listed as one of the cardinal principles 
of education. Whether the designers of this purpose of 
citizenship development included the idea of race co-op- 
eration may be questioned. But to be sure, secondary 
education should prepare people to live together, and 
leave to more specialized institutions the business of 
teaching how to make a living. 

For the Negro high school student, very little has been 
done, for only here and there have efforts been put forth 
to teach him something of his own racial background. 

*An address delivered at the annual meeting of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History in Houston, Texas, November 10, 1934. 
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For the white high school student, no effort is made to 
teach him of these people of color with whom he moves 
and mingles daily. Some sympathetic and far-sighted 
Negro colleges embrace courses in Negro history and 
literature and other related courses, while a number of 
white colleges offer courses in race relations, ethnology 
and anthropology. It would be trite to state that courses 
in Negro life and history and race relations could better 
be offered during the high school period for both groups, 
since it is within this adolescent period that right attitudes 
and concepts toward other racial groups can best be 
developed. 

In order to determine to what extent the Negro high 
school student in Texas is being instructed in courses in 
Negro life and history we used the questionnaire method. 
Though somewhat limited in the number of schools 
reached, it is believed that the data found, give a fair 
cross-section of what is actually happening in the matter 
of instruction in Negro life and history. 

Fifty-five accredited high schools of the state were 
selected for the survey with returns coming from thirty-one 
of these institutions; or, roughly speaking, with responses 
from 56 per cent of these schools. The thirty-one schools re- 
plying, represented twenty-seven counties within the state 
that show a Negro population of 185,520. Of this Number 
13,346 are enrolled in the various high schools represented 
in this survey. 














TABLE I 
Total No. 

Total Total of Pupils Total 

Negro High Taking Pupils to 

Number Popula- School Negro Graduate 

Negro History of Schools tion Enrollment History This Year 
Courses Offered . ; 5 49,800 2,456 214 396 
Part Time ... *2 3,000 396 60 50 
Courses Not Offered 24 132,720 10,194 0 946 
Grand Total y 31 185,520 13,346 274 1,392 





*Washington County Training School, Chapel Hill, Texas; and the Kemp 
High School, Bryan, Texas. 
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It becomes evident as shown in Table I, that only five 
schools in the state are offering full and accredited courses 
in Negro history. Within the county district of these five 
schools, there is a total Negro population of 49,800 with 
2,456 of these enrolled in the high schools. Two other 
schools offer the course as a part of the regular Ameri- 
ean history work, thereby giving no credit for the study 
of Negro History as such. In the five schools oifering the 
accredited courses, the usual class period length ranging 
from 40 to 60 minutes is observed with recitations five 
times a week. The course is pursued for one semester and 
yields one-half unit of credit toward graduation. Twenty- 
four other schools, representing a Negro population of 
132,720 with 10,194 enrolled in these high schools, do not 
offer any work in the study of the Negro; not even as a 
supplement to other history courses. 

Further tabulations show that within the twenty-seven 
counties represented and among the thirty-one schools 
reporting, that of the 13,346 high school pupils enrolled, 
only 274 or 2 per cent, are engaged in the study of the 
Negro. Considering the statement of the replies that the 
course is offered to pupils of senior grade (those of the 
graduating classes), and that in this group there are 1392 
pupils to graduate, we find that about 81 per cent of the 
pupils will graduate this year without having studied 
anything concerning their racial background. 








TABLE II 
Year 
Course Length Length 
Was of of Class Credit 
School Location Begun Course Period Given 
Booker T. Washington Dallas 1930 one Sem. 45 Min. % Unit 
Cameron High .............. Cameron 1925 one Sem. 60 Min. % Unit 
SAEVIS: THIGH ....00is000..5005- Hawkins 1928 one Sem. 45 Min. % Unit 


Fred Douglas High...... Jacksonville 1931 one Sem. 45 Min. % Unit 
Taberty Haigh ....:..........: Liberty 1933 one Sem. 40 Min. % Unit 
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Among the materials listed as used, it was found that 
each school used as the text, Negro Makers of History, 
by Carter G. Woodson. Reference materials show the 
possession of 59 volumes of Negro books in the libraries 
of the seven schools that study the Negro. Forty-three 
of these volumes are to be found in one school. Eight 
periodicals are subscribed for regularly. These include 
the Houston Informer, the Houston Defender, the Pitts- 
burg Courier, the Dallas Express, the Dallas Gazette, the 
Journal of Negro History, Opportunity and the Crisis. 
These same periodicals and fewer volumes on the Negro 
may he found distributed in 9 other schools replying to 
the questionnaire, while the remaining 15 schools report 
no materials at all, either for use as part of other courses 
or for the recreational reading of pupils. 

Among the schools offering the courses, the matter of 
subject presentation seems to be about the same as the 
usual method and procedures in the teaching of other high 
school courses. Some further methods of Negro history 
presentation were described as offered through the various 
school activity programs. Six schools reported—two of 
these offering the accredited courses and four of the 
twenty-four scl.ools that do not offer courses—that atten- 
tion is directed to Negro life and progress through school 
clubs. Such mediums mentioned include history clubs, 
manners clubs, Dunbar clubs, Phillis Wheatley clubs, 
quill clubs, school assembly programs, literary societies, 
commencement programs, and music organizations. Prac- 
tically all schools reported that special Negro celebrations 
were observed such as Negro History Week, Negro Health 
Week, Rosenwald Day, birthdays of famous Negroes, and 
the like, either sponsored by or participated in by the 
school. 

Certain objectives are set up in the offering of any 
course, and results are always checked to note whether the 
desired goals are in any way being achieved. It is ex- 
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pected that pupils will develop certain attitudes and con- 
cepts from their study of Negro history; and it has been 
pointed out, by the schools that have the course, as hav- 
ing produced a feeling of race pride and confidence. One 
school reports the cultivation of business initiative and 
constructive thinking as necessary elements in racial prog- 
ress and the necessity for collective efficiency as among 
the concepts of its Negro history students. In each school 
the student is found to have a deep gratitude for the 
discovery of the Negro’s brilliant and imperishable con- 
tributions to the world’s civilization. 

In every instance where the study of Negro history is 
in progress, the members of boards of education and 
trustees have expressed willingness unhesitatingly for the 
beginning of these courses. In cases where the courses 
have not begun, replies to the questionnaire indicate un- 
questionably in ninety-five per cent of the counties that 
the only reason for this failure is that no request has 
been made for its inclusion in the curriculum. The at- 
titude of the white superintendent in the city and county 
districts is favorable. The following quotation of a letter 
to the writer indicates the attitude of the State Depart- 
ment of Education as written by Mr. D. B. Taylor, Super- 
visor of Division of Negro Education: 


‘“May I say that J_am heartily in accord with the plan of hav- 
ing important phases of Negro life and history incorporated in 
the curriculum of Negro high schoo!s. I think such material in- 
corporated in the high school curriculum for Negro schools would 
help enrich the life of high school pupils, develop a healthy race 
pride, and help them to appreciate the Negro along with other 
races of the world. I think furthermore, that such material would 
be of great value in citizenship training in Negro high schools.’’ 


The matter of the institution and inclusion of the study 
of Negro life and history as an integral part of the school 
curriculum, ought to stand strategically first in importance 
among the responsibilities of the high school principals. 
A study of American education shows an incompleteness 
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because it does not provide for the training of its adoles- 
cent youth in the heritage and growth of a people that 
make up one-tenth of its population. The Negro principal 
should therefore realize that his task is far from being 
done unless he places himself as an important cog in the 
wheel of education and presents himself as an interpreter 
of the Negro people. There has been much error on the 
part of our characteristic white friend in assuming that he 
is familiar with the whole range of Negro life and every 
type of Negro character. Some of the first-hand informa- 
tion gained by the white man, with regard to the Negro, 
should by no means serve as an authentic interpretation 
of the background and growth of this race. Rather should 
this interpretation come from the Negro himself. In both 
white and Negro high schools, then, here is the oppor- 
tunity to develop a society where the code of human 
rights is written in the consciousness of the individual. 


L. V. WiiuiaMs 
Booker T. Washington High School, 
Dallas, Texas. 





—- 





PERSPECTIVE IN THE TEACHING OF 
NEGRO HISTORY* 


In the few minutes that I shall appear before you, I wish 
to raise two questions, and attempt to suggest tentative 
answers to these two questions. The first question is: 
What is the Negro? and the second is: What should be 
the objective in the teaching of Negro history? I have 
chosen the following subject around which to build this 
discussion: ‘‘Perspective in the Teaching of Negro His- 
tory.”’ 

This clarification of vision is necessary, for when a per- 
son starts on a journey he should know where he is going. 
Consider with me, then, a concrete case. A young man is 
seated at a desk. In his hand is a textbook on Negro History. 
He has a college degree, and possibly an advanced degree. 
Before him is a class of students—some enthusiastic, some 
bored, others indifferent. The seats are arranged in such 
manner that the light falls from the left, in order that 
there be no unnecessary strain upon the eyes of the stu- 
dents. The color of the wall, and the design of the seats 
have been scientifically determined. Educational psycholo- 
gists have declared that the period should be a certain 
number of minutes in length. At the given hour a bell 
rings, and the class in Negro History is called to order. 
Where is it going? What is the goal of such painstaking 
effort? There may be several goals, but it is my purpose 
tc poimt out one goal that should always be the aim of 
every class of students in the study of Negro History. 

I agree with the writer who wrote these words, ‘‘The 
most fundamental thing about a man is his outlook on 
life.’”’ To emphasize the significance of this statement, I 
shall cite several cases: A certain man believes that his 
every act, word, or thought has been previously deter- 
mined for him by some super-human power. What is the 

*An address delivered at the annual meeting of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History in Houston, Texas, November 13, 1934. 
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result of such a belief? The man is not responsible for 
what he does, according to his way of thinking. Another 
man believes that God made the world for his personal 
benefit and profit. What is the result? He takes what he 
can from anybody that he can, regardless as to the method. 
A former president of a certain Negro college used to 
take delight in having his student body sing this spiritual 
as often as possible: ‘‘You may have all this world; give 
me Jesus.’’ This president, by the way, owned about 
1,000 acres of good land, and had a substantial bank ac- 
eount. The large majority of the students were uncom- 
fortably poor. A family in one of our Southern States 
lived in the backwoods where existence was a constant 
struggle with nature. They read no papers, nor maga- 
zines, attended no theaters, ate simple coarse food, and 
wore the plainest of clothes. One day during the winter 
a visitor asked the father of the family of six why he 
burned the balustrade around the front porch instead of 
going to the nearby woods for fuel. The father’s reply 
was, ‘‘Oh, we can make out with less.”’ 

These examples are sufficient to bear out the significance 
of the statement that the most fundamental thing about a 
man is his outlook upon life. What, may I ask, should be 
the outlook of the character that we call the ‘‘average’’ 
Negro? 

Before attempting to suggest a tentative answer to this 
question, it is in order for us to scrutinize more closely 
the ‘‘average’’ Negro, that we may better understand 
how to guide him. Dr. EF. B. Reuter, in his book The 
American Race Problem, (pp. 7-9), says, ‘*‘The Negroes 
brought into the New World situation and presently re- 
duced to a perpetual servitude became very rapidly ac- 
eommodated to the environment and the status. The ex- 
planation of the comparative ease with which this was 
brought about doubtless lies in part in the peculiar racial 
traits of the Negro people themselves. They are strong 
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and robust in physique and so everywhere sought after as 
laborers. In disposition they are cheerful, kindly, and 
sociable; in temperament they are characteristically extro- 
vert, so readily obedient and easily contented. More than 
most other racial groups they are patiently tolerant under 
abuse and oppression and little inclined to struggle against 
difficulties ...’’ Referring especially to the mental atti- 
tude of the Negro, he says further, ‘‘The Negro was thus 
not alone a slave in body; he was a slave in mind as well. 
Without such mental attitudes no people could be kept in 
such servitude as characterized the American Situation; 
no slave system can rest alone on the basis of physical 
foree.’’ Dr. Reuter should have added that this peculiar 
character is not racial and that it is that of the enslaved 
American Negro only, for Africans who have not had such 
an experience are of a decidedly different type. 

Mr. Edwin R. Embree, president of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund, gives in Brown America (p. 22) this slightly 
different description in saying that the ‘‘Negro is ex- 
pressive. He has an amazing capacity for meeting buf- 
fets with laughter—not with a smile but with hearty guf- 
faws of Olympian laughter. He laughs at himself and his 
own embarrassments; he laughs at his persecutors; he 
iaughs at the quaint habits and intricate ratiocinations of 
his Nordic neighbors.’’ To set forth more clearly what 
he means by the foregoing, Mr. Embree shows that the, 
‘‘Negro sings at his work, and plays and dances as soon as 
his work is done, and his music and dance are no mere imi- 
tation of the practice about him. In folk art he has made 
creative contributions unequalled in the drab life of south- 
ern farms or northern industries ... Into religion he has 
poured his soul with abandon and eestasy’’... ‘*The 
Negro,’’ Mr. Embree continues, ‘‘has native dignity, grace, 
and good manners. He is free from self-consciousness and 
from being awkwardly ugly in trying situations. His man- 
ners to both white folks and his own fellows are quite 
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astonishing in their consideration for the feelings of others 
and in their courtliness.’’ 

To other writers the Negro is an oppressed tenth of the 
American population. Still others consider the Negro as 
a ‘‘problem’’ that is too difficult to be solved. Mr. Embree 
informs us that a new race is emerging in America—a 
brown race with characteristics different from the native 
African and the Nordic peoples. 

Professor Alain Locke, who declares that a ‘‘New Ne- 
gro’’ is growing up in America, has his own views on the 
matter. ‘‘The Old Negro,’’ he asserts, ‘‘was a creature of 
moral debate and historical controversy. His has been a 
stock figure perpetuated as an historical fiction partly in 
innocent sentimentalism, partly in deliberate reactionism 
.... The Negro has been more of a formula than a human 
being—a something to be argued about, condemned or de- 
fended, to be ‘‘kept down,’’ or ‘‘in his place,’’ or ‘‘helped 
up,’’ to be worried with or worried over, harassed or 
patronized, a social bogey or a social burden. The New 
Negro is ‘‘vibrant with a new psychology,’’ and a new 
spirit. He is marching forward with new self-respect. 

Let us examine the ‘‘average Negro’’ in terms of race. 
Dr. Reuter states, ‘‘ Applied to human beings, the term 
race implies a blood related group with characteristic and 
common hereditary traits.’’ If this is true the American 
Negro is certainly not a race. Dr. Woodson, Professor 
Brawley, and others inform us that the African people in 
this country had a varied ancestry. They were neither 
of the same race stock nor did they speak a common 
language. On the same plantation a variety of customs 
could be noticed. Religious practices varied from voodoo- 
ism to Mohammedanism. Facial features were not the 
same; texture of the hair and color of the skin were not 
uniform. Habits of thought were not the same, nor ideals. 
Obviously, then, the American Negro is not a race from a 
biological point of view. The term has been constantly 
redefined to meet certain needs. 
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Many families trace their ancestry back to some illus- 
trious person, but they take care, less they make mention 
of the skeletons in the closet. And so it is with nations. 
We are informed that there are no pure races in the world. 
The term ‘‘Negro,’’ therefore, is a political and sociologi- 
cal concept subject to new definitions. Such an attitude 
should keep the teacher from becoming discouraged over 
the difficulty of getting unified action on the part of Col- 
ored America. He will not give up in despair when all 
Negroes fail to carry out a cut-and-dried program. In 
my present way of thinking, there is but one fundamental 
attitude that the teacher of Negro History should have, 
namely, Negroes cannot be reduced to the definiteness of 
mathematical law; they are just ordinary beings like other 
people with strong and weak points, good points and bad 
points; they can be improved by means of proper training, 
or degenerate through the absence of it. 

In the face of these facts it appears that the term 
‘‘average Negro’’ is very elusive, and that the strongest 
bond holding Negroes together is oppression. This brings 
us, then, to a consideration of the second question raised 
at the outset. What should be the objective here? With 
respect to teaching history Professor Henry Johnson says: 
‘‘The aims of instruction determine for any subject the 
materials to be selected and the manner of dealing with 
them. The value of instruction is measured by the results 
of instruction.’’ (Teaching of History, p. 55). This, how- 
ever, opens the way for history made to order. A certain 
writer of history textbooks, I am told, once wrote one book 
to please the South, and another on the same subject to 
please the North. The same facts were treated in both 
books, but the interpretation was different. This case 
brings out the importance of well selected aims in the 
teaching of Negro History, since the aims determine the 
materials and the interpretation. 

The teacher of Negro History might unknowingly de- 
velop into a propagandist, who, like certain radical groups, 
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starts out with a biased point of view. Commonwealth 
College at Mena, Arkansas, for example, thus states its 
main purpose: ‘‘Commonwealth College is a non-factional 
labor school which has as its function the training of 
young men and women for active service in some militant 
organization in the labor movement. Its courses, which 
include economics, history, labor problems, proletarian 
culture, creative writing, public speaking, journalism, psy- 
chology, ete., are taught from a point of view partisan to 
the working class.’’ This college frankly admits that it 
is biased. 

Should the teacher of Negro History take a similar 
biased attitude towards his subject? If so, he will then 
dwell on the horrors of the slave factories, the filthy mid- 
dle passage across the ocean from Africa to America, the 
whipping and branding of slaves, the sexual exploitation 
of Negro womanhood, the separation of husband and wife 
or mother and child. He will extol the virtues of the 
Negro, showing him to be faithful under harsh treatment, 
a hard worker under the scorching rays of the southern 
sun beaming down on white fields of cotton, a protector of 
the master’s household when the master was fighting to 
keep him a slave. He will dwell on the horrors of the Ku 
Klux Klan, the injustices of the grandfather clauses, the 
political disfranchisement of the Negro. He will call forth 
fire from heaven to consume body and soul the oppressors 
of a noble but downtrodden group. He will advocate tak- 
ing the law into his own hands and settling all disputes with 
the bomb and rifle; nor will he attempt to soften the ef- 
fects of such a dark picture. Obviously, then, such a posi- 
tion or bias has no place in the teaching of Negro History. 

The teacher of Negro History might develop as an ob- 
jective the stimulation of nationalistic desires among Ne- 
groes. Marcus Garvey has demonstrated that such feel- 
ings can be aroused among large numbers of Negroes. 
Mr. T. G. Standing, of the University of Iowa, wrote an 
article in the September, 1934, issue of the American Jour- 
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nal of Sociology, entitled ‘‘Nationalism in Negro Leader- 
ship.’’ In this article he analyzes the trends in Negro 
leadership since the time of Frederick Douglass. After 
mentioning Booker T. Washington and Dr. DuBois he de- 
clares that the most thoroughgoing and consistent nation- 
alistic leader the Negro has had was Marcus Garvey, al- 
though the ‘‘Garvey Movement’’ is at present generally 
discredited. Garvey advocated ‘‘the frank repudiation of 
white standards and the substitution, whenever possible, 
of black ones.”’ 

‘*T asked, where is the black man’s government?’’ said 
Garvey. ‘‘Where is his president, his country, and his am- 
bassadors, his army, his navy and his men of big affairs? 
1 could not find them and then I decided, I will help make 
them. My young and ambitious mind led me into great 
flights of imagination. I saw before me then, even as I do 
now, a new world of black men, not peons, serfs, dogs, and 
slaves, but a nation of sturdy men making their impress 
upon civilization and causing a new light to dawn upon the 
human race.”’ 

Such an aim as this would also be partisan or biased, 
in view of the fact that we are American citizens by birth 
and by right of toil, and the realization of it would be 
extremely difficult since the desirable parts of the world 
are already appropriated to the uses of the world powers. 
Numerous writers refer to Africa as a white man’s coun- 
try. Where, then, will the Negroes thus led establish their 
empire? 

A more academic minded teacher may set up such aims 
as these: To get historical information, recognize names, 
remember dates, and detailed facts, most of which will be 
forgotten shortly after the final examination. Another 
aim may be to develop the mind in the weighing of his- 
torical evidence so that one may be able to put historical 
material under the microscope and examine it minutely to 
determine whether or not it contains any impure or for- 
eign matter. A further aim may be that of furnishing 
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high class entertainment through selected readings about 
the Negro, so that one may have interesting literature to 
gladden his leisure moments. A popular aim in the teach- 
ing of history has been that of stimulating patriotism and 
loyalty to one’s country under all conditions. ‘‘My coun- 
try, right or wrong, My country!’’ 

Regardless as to the merits or demerits of the aims 
mentioned thus far, it is my opinion, along with others, 
that the teacher of Negro History should take as his aim 
the dissemination of the truth. He should examine the 
past carefully with the idea of opening the minds of the 
class to the possibilities of the future. The study of the 
past should reveal the achievements as well as the mis- 
takes and shortcomings of the Negro. He should then 
use his mistakes as stepping stones, and his achievements 
as inspiration. Professor John W. Wayland believes: 


‘‘History teaches a man how small he is by showing him so many 
greater. It teaches him how great he may be by showing him 
what less favored men have done. It purges him of conceit by 
revealing his fancied originality as a commonplace of centuries 
gone. It overthrows his dogmatism by proving to him that other 
men no less honest than he, and much wiser, have been mistaken 
in their judgments. It convinces him that he did not begin with 
himself, and that he cannot end with himself—that the most he 
has others have given him; that the most he knows others have 
taught him; and that all he can do he owes to others. History 
helps him to see himself as one among countless millions, yet it 
brings him to know himself as a man, in whom is potentially 
every power, feeling, thought and achievement that any man has 
had, felt, known, or done’’ (How to Teach American His- 
tory, p. 3-4). 


Professor Alain Locke is of this opinion: 


‘The intelligent Negro of today is resolved not to make dis- 
crimination an extenuation for his shortcomings in performance, 
individual or collective; he is trying to hold himself at par, 
neither inflated by sentimental allowances nor depreciated by 
current social discounts. For this he must know himself and be 
known for precisely what he is, and for that reason he welcomes 
the new scientific rather than the old sentimental interest.’’ 
JosEPH A. BatLey 


Arkansas State College. 
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According to an ancient tradition there were no domes- 
tic slaves in Greece, but we find them mentioned in the 
Homeric poems—usually prisoners taken in war, also vic- 
tims kidnapped and bought and sold. Slaves at that time, 
however, were mostly confined to the homes of the wealthy. 
No disgrace was attached to the condition of slavery 
during those days, for the fortune of war levelled all 
distinctions. The position of slaves in classical times was 
so very different from that centuries later in the days of 
the rise and fall of the slave trade that, apart from devot- 
ing an article on the subject, no purpose can be served in 
going into details. The number of ‘‘blacks’’ compared to 
that of ‘‘the barbarians’’ captured in warfare, moreover, 
was comparatively small. In many eases slaves occupied 
honoured posts in Greek and Roman households; they 
might be bakers, cooks, tailors. In Rome they were largely 
personal attendants; some Romans possessed 10,000 or 
20,000 slaves. The inferior slaves worked in mines where 
they operated in chains. Others served as mechanics, 
clerks, actors, teachers, surgeons, physicians, and the like. 
The games of the amphitheatre required an immense num- 
ber of slaves trained for the purpose. Like the slaves in 
Sicily, the gladiatores in Italy rose in B. C. 72 against 
their oppressors; and under the generalship of Spartacus 
were not subdued till B. C. 71, when, according to Livy, 
60,000 had fallen in battle. The spread of Christianity 
tended to improve the condition of slaves until the un- 
precedented traffic started in the fifteenth century and 
prostituted Christianity to its nefarious purpose. 

The closing centuries of the Roman Republic saw a new 
development in slavery. Rome engaged in the plunder of 
the East; the marvelous discoveries of fifteenth century 
Spain, Portugal, Holland, France, and England led to as 
ruthless a plundering in distant lands. In both cases this 
plunder led to a rapidly developing commerce in slaves and 
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changed what may be considered a domestic affair into an 
industry on a large scale. In the ancient world, 146 B. C., 
Delos became the center of unrivalled importance as 
slaves from conquered cities or devastated areas passed 
through the port to be sold to merchants and others. Ac- 
cording to Strabo 10,000 slaves could be landed at Delos in 
the morning and sold before evening. Nothing to com- 
pare with this wholesale dealing in human beings occurred 
until the beginning of the West African trade, though 
Medieval Europe indulged to a certain extent in this traf- 
fic. Europe’s first contact with the defenceless natives 
was exceptionally ruthless and cruel. Sir John Hawkins, 
in the sixteenth century, was a pioneer in the chase. In 
the eighteenth century Liverpool merchants financed ships 
which transported some 300,000 slaves from Africa to the 
West Indies in eleven years at a profit of £15,000,000. 

It must be remembered that Chatham and Nelson looked 
upon this disgraceful traffic as necessary to England’s ex- 
panding commerce which only became a problem of con- 
science towards the end of the eighteenth century; the 
passionate sense of Christian responsibility gradually 
ended British slavery... The movement found its parlia- 
mentary leader in Wilberforce, though Thomas Clarkson 
did as much as any man to secure the triumph of the 
eause. In 1785 Clarkson won the Latin Essay Prize at 
Cambridge with an essay on ‘‘Is it right to make men 
slaves against their will?’’ and to him Wordsworth dedi- 
cated his poem when the trade was abolished. Nor must 
Granville Sharp’s determined efforts in this connection 
be forgotten, for he it was who foreed Lord Mansfield’s 
emancipating judgment delivered in June, 1772. The 
task was completed by Zachary Macaulay, Lushington, 
and Buxton. 

'R. Coupland, The British Anti-Slavery Movements, 1933—‘‘Granville 


Sharp;’’ Frampton Dialogue, ‘‘Yroni and Steele,’’ 1580, page 149; S. 
Sewall, Diary, June 22, 1716; M. G. Lewis, Journal West Indies, 1834, 


ony, 


page 64. 
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The increasing number of Negroes in England itself 
brought the question nearer home. The appearance of 
colored attendants in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury books became common. They were fashionable and 
gave an air of luxurious wellbeing, especially to the 
masters and mistresses upon whom they waited.? In the 
Gentleman’s Magazine of October, 1764, it was said, ‘* The 
practice of importing Negro servants is said to be already 
a grievance that requires a remedy, and yet it is every 
day encouraged; insomuch, that the number in this metrop- 
olis only is supposed to be near 20,000.’’ Negroes had be- 
come an article of commerce in London.’ Protests in both 
poetry and prose, then, began to enrich the literature of 
England. In these productions may be traced the atti- 
tudes of the best thinkers of that country. 

To develop the thought of the Negro in English litera- 
ture one must bear in mind the various words used in re- 
ferring to the people of Africa. The Moors as a result of 
the sweep of Islam through North Africa into Europe had 
brought into Spain a larger number of black Africans 
than had reached the continent through the commercial 
intercourse of the City States of the Mediterranean during 
the Middle Age. These Mohammedanized Africans were 
first called Moors or Saracens, but to distinguish them 
by color from others the Spaniards began to use the word 
Negro and the English first Blacke and later the foreign 
term Negro. 

One of the first to use the word was Richard Eden, a 
diligent interpreter of the work of others. His object was 
to make known to the English what the Portuguese and 
Spaniards had done in the way of navigation and discov- 
ery; and in 1551 he translated from Peter Martyr’s The 
Decades of the New Worlde or West Indies, conteyning 


*Gentleman’s Magazine, October, 1764. 

*From William Bragge’s Account-Book (1621) contained in his ‘‘ Petition 
to the Honble. Sir Thomas Smith and all the Company of the East India 
and Sommes Islands’’—(N. & G. 3 S. II, 345 (1762). 
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the Navigations and Conquests of the Spanyardes, with 
particular description of the most ryche and large Landes 
and Islandes lately found in the West Ocean. So far as 
is known the Decades contain the first mention of the word 
Negro in the interesting passage, ‘‘They are not accus- 
tomed to eat such meats as do the Ethiopians or Ne- 
groes.’’ This work was followed in 1577 by John Framp- 
ton’s Dialogue of Yron in his translation from the Span- 
ish of the Joyful Newes out of the New Founde Worlde. 
When writing of the origin of money, he says, ‘‘ And in all 
Ginea the blacke people called Negroes dooe use for 
money, for the same effect, certaine little snayles, which 
they finde in the Sea, as also other nations doe use of 
things lyke to this.’’ 

In Volume I of the Second Part, Eden says, ‘‘The 
blacke people that hath gone from these parts to the In- 
dias, hath taken the same maner and use of the Tobacco, 
that the Indians hath, for when thei see themselves wearie, 
thei take it at the nose and mouthe, and it dooeth happen 
unto theim, as unto our Indians, lying as though thei were 
dedde three or fower howers: ... and the thyng is come 
to so much effecte that their maisters doeth chasten theim 
for it, and doe burne the Tobaco, because thei should not 
use it, whereupon thei goe to the desartes and secrete 
places to doe it, because they maie not bee permitted, to 
drinke them selves drunke with wine, and therefore, thei 
are gladde to make them selves drunken with the smoke 
of Tobacco. . .”’ 

In early miracle mystery plays introducing the Nativity, 
the black man was conspicuous. In that of the ‘‘Magi,’’ 
or ‘‘Three Kings of Cologne,’’ Melchior, King of Nubia, 
the shortest of the three, on hearing of the birth of Jesus 
Christ, came to Bethlehem with gold offerings indicative 
of royalty. Gaspar, King of Tarshish, an Ethiopian, the 
tallest of these, offered myrrh, symbolic of death. Euro- 
pean artists have preserved this tradition, as almost any 
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art gallery will attest, although the Negro does not figure 
conspicuously in the art of later periods in England. 


In LeGENpsS 


In the Arthurian legends as they gripped the people of 
Mediaeval England in their original form, the Negro, con- 
ceived as being a ‘‘Black Moor,’’ ‘‘Blackamoor,”’ or ‘‘Sar- 
acen,’’ was a conspicuous factor. The black man as ke 
was generally pictured at that time was considered neces- 
sary to make these scenes colorful. Along with other 
knights he, too, was portrayed as an all but perfect speci- 
men of humanity in conformity to the ideals of chivalry. 
These knights were the representatives of the best of their 
day, men of honor, manifesting, above all things, loyalty, 
bravery, and sacrifice for a just cause. Into these legends 
as they changed in the conceptions of writers from period 
to period came the elements of romance and religion. Of- 
ten the black element is presented as the pagan in conflict 
with the Christian. 

King Arthur and his Twelve Knights, in imitation of 
the Twelve Paladins of Charlemagne, sat at the Round 
Table because it was symbolic of perfection which the 
Knights represented. Palamides, the black, next to the 
three great knights, Launcelot, Tristram and Lamorake, 
was the strongest and bravest of the Round Table 
Knights. Palamides, although unbaptized, was described 
as well-made, cleanly, tall and middle-aged. His manners 
were polite, and he was true to his word. The daring 
feats of the Knights delighted the world until Arthur 
himself breaks up the circle by defiling the Round Table 
with incest. But Arthur, like all the others of the circle, 
is whitewashed by later versions; and the whole story con- 
tinues that of heroes of the earlier days drawn from 
various parts, among which, of course, was the land of 
the blacks. 

Palamides, the Black Knight, mounted on a great black 
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steed and bearing a black shield and a harp, appears in be- 
coming array at the palace of King Mark of Cornwall. He 
refuses to play the harp until the king grants his desire, 
which is the beautiful Queen Isolde. Moved by the en- 
chanting tune, she goes with him; but Tristram, another 
knight, appears upon the scene, and she is charmed by the 
rote of this man whom she loves and who loves her as man 
never before loved woman. Isolde induces Palamides to 
bring her ashore. There ensues a combat between Pala- 
mides and his enemy and friend, Tristram. Seeing that it 
must prove fatal, Isolde implores the black prince to cease. 
Palamides cannot refuse the request of a woman; and he 
thus leaves Tristram the victor. 

In the quest of the Holy Grail the knights still had 
among them, according to the earliest versions, the black 
Saracen or Moor. The Holy Grail had departed from the 
possessors inheriting the sacred vessel from those who 
received it from Joseph of Arimathea. They had become 
corrupt; and only the pure could approach the Holy Grail. 
The knights of honor, among whom was one in black, went 
in quest of the vessel; and Galahad secured it because his 
heart was pure. Others have made Parsifal the hero. 
Upon the legend Wagner based an opera; and Matthew 
Arnold, Swinburne, and Tennyson some of their best 
works. Said Tennyson in his Jdylls of the King: 

And Arthur and his Knighthood for a space 

Were all one will, .... 

Fought, and in twelve great battles overcame 

The heathen hordes, and made a realm and reigned. 

Richard Coeur de Lion, of the thirteenth century, the 
geste of a great English Prince, contains the grim episode 
of the cooking of the Saracen’s head instead of a pig’s jowl, 
and tells of the king’s banquet to the Paynim ambassadors 
on the same food. According to Professor George Saints- 
bury this is the first and best fighting poem in Middle 
English: 
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‘And swore by Jesu that made moon and star 
Agenst the Saracens he should learn to war.’’ 


From the fourteenth century the Saracens are men- 
tioned in romances. The black king, the Magi, appears in 
the cycle of religious plays bringing from afar his offer- 
ing to the babe Jesus. Saracens appear in King Horn, 
(12257), probably composed to be sung to popular au- 
diences; and in the King of Tars (1325?) in which the 
Saracen Sultan of Dammas sues for the hand of the 
daughter of the King of Tarsus. Not being a Christian he 
is rejected. He then invades the country and causes so 
much havoc that the princess begs to be allowed to give 
herself to the sultan. A child is born without face or 
limbs; and, in reply to her husband’s reproaches, the 
mother tells him to see if his gods can make a perfect 
child of the lump of flesh. As they do not succeed the 
sultan destroys their image and declares he will forsake 
Mahoun if God will do what his own gods have failed to 
do. The mother asks a priest among the prisoners to 
christen the child and instantly the lump of flesh is con- 
verted into a fully formed babe. The mother then says 
the father can have nothing to do with either her or the 
child unless he becomes a Christian. This he does after 
some training from his wife. At his christening his ap- 
pearance is changed from a forbidding aspect, and becomes 
kindly and attractive. The people are all compelled to 
Christianity. Those who remain pagan are slain, and 
neighbouring kings who resist are executed.‘ 

One of the most popular of medieval romances tells how 
Guy of Warwick (C. 1330-40) becomes a pilgrim and fights 
a Saracen giant, Amorant. Sir Beues (Bevis) of Ham- 
toun (C. 1300) among his many adventures has a great 
battle with Saracens on Christmas Day. Horn, of an early 
romance, is the beautiful son of King Murray whose king- 


‘J. E. Wells’ Manual of Writings in Middle English, 1050-1400 (1926), 
2042. 
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dom is described as being ‘‘biweste.’’ As Murray was 
riding by the seashore he met with fifteen shiploads of 
Saracens who said their intention was to slay the land- 
folk, and began with the king. Horn’s beauty saves him 
from death, but he and his two companions are set adrift. 
After many adventures and the marriage of Horn to the 
daughter of the king of Westernesse, he meets the slayer 
of his father and ‘‘smote him through the heart.’’ 

The Black Knight continued in the early English litera- 
ture. In The Tragical Battle of Alcazar in Barbary, with 
the Death of Three Kings and Captain Stuckeley, an Eng- 
lishman, this character is prominent.® Stuckeley, an 
overweening and adventurous Englishman, bound on an 
expedition to beat all the English out of Ireland, lands in 
Portugal just when Sebastian, the King, with two Moorish 
Kings are about to set off for Africa; and Stuckeley is 
persuaded to join them. In the Battle of Alcazar, August 
4, 1578, they are disastrously defeated, and Stuckeley 
lost his life. 


‘‘A fateful fight, where in one day was slain 
Three Kings that were, and one that would be fain.’’ 


The presenter at the beginning of Act I, says: 


Honour, the spur that pricks the princely mind 
To follow rule and climb the stately chair, 

With great desire inflamed the Portingal 

An honourable and courageous King, 

To undertake a dangerous dreadful war 

And aid with Christian arms the barbarous Moor. 
The Negro Muly Hamet, that withholds 

The kingdom from his uncle Abdemelec. 


Muly Mahamet, the Moor, begins by murdering his two 
younger brothers and his uncle Abdelmunen, to make his 
own position quite safe. In scene i Amurath the Great 
sends picked soldiers to help Abdemelec: 


"Wells, op. cit., C. 1300 and C. 1330-40. 
*Green and Peele Dramatic and Poetical Works, 1861. 
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Amurath hath sent scourges by his men, 
To whip that tyrant traitor-king from hence, 
That hath usurp’d from us, and maim’d you all. 


Abdemelee continues and explains their descent from 
Mahomet and the law made by his ancestor Muly Maha- 
met-Xeque that ‘‘in his kingdom should successively his 
sons succeed,’’ a law now broken by Muly Mahamet, who 
therefore must be punished for seizing the throne of 
Barbary. In Act II, the presenter announces that Abde- 
melee has been installed in his royal seat by Amurath’s 
soldiers, and that Muly Mahamet ‘‘furiously implores Se- 
bastian’s aid, brave King of Portugal. In scene ii comes 
the arrival of Irish Bishop and Englishmen including 
Stuckeley. In scene iii, the Moor’s wife describes how 
Sebastian attracted by promise of the kingdom of Morocco 
is coming over and that he will be got rid of as soon as 
victory is obtained; in Act. V there comes the death of 
Abdemelece after temporary defeat. The continuation gives 
an account of the battle, the curses of Muly Mahamet on 
every one, including his mother; he is terrified when he 
finds that he is being beaten and tries to run away. 

In the study of works based upon these legends one must 
bear in mind that later writers have so changed these as to 
eliminate the Negro element or to whitewash the blacks 
therein participating. Inasmuch as the English-speaking 
world during the modern stage of their literature was grow- 
ing rich off the slave trade and slaveholding bias and preju- 
dice required this change in attitude. Treatments of these 
early efforts have conformed accordingly, even parts of the 
Cambridge History of English Literature. This early lit- 
erature has been remade according to the attitudes of 
slave traders and slaveholders. 


In Drama 


In early England, as in other European countries, be- 
fore real slavery developed, the few Negroes taken to 
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those parts were favorites among aristocratic men and 
women. This was so common that it became a matter of 
dramatization. Shakespeare’s writings reflected this be- 
yond a doubt. For example, in 

Two Gentlemen of Verona (C. 1590-92)—Act V and 
scene ii, Proteus says to Thurio: 


Black men are pearls in beauteous ladies’ eyes. 


In Merry Wives of Windsor (C. 1600) Act V, scene v) 
we hear of: 


Fairies, black, gray, green, and white (in Windsor Park). 


In Titus Andronicus (before 1584-89) he refers to 
‘‘Aaron, the Moor, beloved by the Queen of the Goths.’’ 
In Othello (1604), Act I, scene iii), the Duke of Bran- 
bantio says: 
If virtue no delighted beauty lack, 
Your son-in-law (Othello) is far more fair than black. 

And in Act III, scene iii, Othello says, among other 
things: 

Haply, for I am black 
And have not those soft parts of conversation 
That Chamberers have. 

Showing Shakespeare himself against the background 
of his times, a recent writer has given us a new portrait 
of the author. His friendship with the Earl of Southamp- 
ton was severely strained (1594?) over the affairs of a black 
woman. Says, G. B. Harrison, ‘‘She was evidently a cour- 
tesan, notorious to fashionable young gentlemen who took 
their pleasures in Clerkenwell; and for a time Shakespeare 
became her lover. The adventure stirred him profoundly. 
By ordinary standards the woman was not beautiful, yet 
irresistibly fascinating; his will led him to her; his reason 
was resolved, as he expressed it in a sonnet:”’ 


The expense of spirit in a waste of shame 
Is lust in action, and till action, lust 
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Is perjur’d, murderous, bloody, full of blame 


All this the world well knows yet none knows well, 
To shun the heaven that leads men to this hell. 
‘**Yet he was not blindly in love, for he could stand aside 
from himself and thus criticise both himself and her:’’ 


My mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun, 
Coral is far more red, than her lips’ red, 

If snow be white, why then her breasts are dun 
If hairs be wires, black wires grow on her head, 
And yet by heaven I think my love as rare 

As any she belied with false compare.” 


The woman, however, was not permanently attached to 
him, and when Southampton came her way ‘‘she readily 
deserted Shakespeare. It was a galling situation. He 
wanted his mistress again,® but not at the expense of 
friendship. To Southampton, then, he wrote:*’’ 


That thou hast her, it is not all my grief, 
And yet it may be said I lov’d her dearly; 
And here’s the joy; my friend and I are one; 
Sweet flattery! then she loves but me alone. 


To the woman: 


Two loves I have of comfort and despair, 
Which like two spirits do suggest me still: 
The better angel is a man right fair, 

The worser spirit a woman, colour’d ill 

To win me soon to hell, my female evil 
Tempeth my better angel from my side, 

I guess one angel in another’s hell: 

Yet this shall I ne’er know, but live in doubt, 
Till my bad angel fire my good one out. 


In the commentary Harrison says, ‘‘The tone of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets to her (the Dark Lady) suggests 
that she was not a person of any position, and there is 
scattered evidence that in the 1590’s one of the well- 


"Shakespeare under Elizabeth, by G. B. Harrison, London, 1930, page 64. 
"Ibid, page 26. 
"Harrison, op. cit., p. 310. 
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known courtesans was notoriously dark. In the Gray’s 
Inn Revels, amongst those brought in to pay mock hom- 
age to the Prince of Purpool ‘‘Zucy Negro, Abbess de 
Clerkenwell, holdeth the Nunnery of Clerkenwell, with the 
Lands and Priviledges thereunto belonging of the Prince 
of Purpoole by Night-Service in Cauda, and to find a 
Choir of Nuns, with burning Lamps, to chaunt Placebo 
to the gentlemen of the Prince’s Privy Chamber, on the 
day of His Excellency’s Coronation.’ This ‘Lucy Ne- 
gro’ I would very tentatively identify as the Dark Lady. 
‘‘In Weaver’s Epigrams, 1599, Third Week, Epigram 12, 

are these verses In Byrrham:’’ 

Is Byrrha browne? Who doth the question aske? 

Her face is pure as Ebonie ieat blacke, 

It’s hard to know her face from her faire maske, 

Beautie in her seemes beautie still to lacke, 

Nay, she’s snow-white, but for that russet skin, 

Which like a vaile doth keep her whiteness in. 

To this Harrison would add this chat between Lorenzo 

and Launcelot Gobbo (Merchant of Venice, IIT, v. 40) eon- 
cerning the Moor, which he considers to be typical: 


Lor.: I shall answer that better to the commonwealth than you 
ean the getting up of the negro’s belly: the Moor is with child by 
you Launcelot. 

Laun.: It is much that the Moor should be more than reason: 
but if she be less than an honest woman, she is indeed more 
than I took her for. 

‘“*That there were such coloured women,’’ continues Har- 
rison, ‘‘is apparent from a letter dated 1602 from one Den- 
nis Edwards, addressed to Thomas Lankford, Secretary to 
the Earl of Hertford or Mr. Cross, Clark of the Kitchen. 
He writes, ‘Pray Enquire after and secure my negress; she 
is certainly at the Swan, a Dane’s beer-shop, Turnbull 
Street, Clerkenwell.’ ”’ 

Shakespeare’s attitude is further shown in his delinea- 
tion of the character of Othello. He is the noble, brave, and 


Malone, Soc. Reprint, p. 12. 
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trustful black man, transported into a world not his own, 
and loved by Desdemona. In unfamiliar surroundings he 
became suspicious and only too easily persuaded of his 
wife’s guilt. The marriage is treated by Shakespeare as 
not in any way unnatural and above reproach. Othello 
speaks but once of his blackness as the cause of Desde- 
mona’s unfaithfulness." 

Othello, according to Rose, ‘‘has a strong and healthy 
mind and a vivid imagination but they deal entirely with 
first impressions, with obvious facts.’’ Miss Lillian Win- 
stanley thinks that Othello is a symbolical allegory, at 
once of the domination of Italy by Spain, of the relations 
of Philip II (Othello) with his wife and minister Amborio 
Perez (Iago). If such an intention had been intelligible, 
the censor would not have passed it.1* The best recent 
critics, however, have made it clear that he was a Negro; 
one of them, Bradley, emphasizing especially the follow- 
ing: 

Her name that was as fair as Dian’s visage, 
Is now begrim’d and black as mine own face. 

To Othello Coleridge pays high tribute. In his Notes (p. 
267), the writer says, ‘‘Finally, let me repeat that Othello 
does not kill Desdemona in jealousy, but in a conviction 
foreed upon him by the almost super-human art of Iago, 
such a conviction as any man would and must have enter- 
tained who had believed Iago’s honesty as Othello did.... 
We shall feel the fundamental difference between the 
solemn agony of the noble Moor, and the wretched fish- 
ing jealousies of Leontes, and the morbid suspiciousness of 
Leonatus, who is, in other respects, a fine character. 
Othello had no life but in Desdemona: the belief that she, 
his angel, had fallen from the heaven of her native inno- 

%<¢Haply, for I am black and have not those soft parts of conversation 
that chamberers have.’’ 


“Edward Rose, New Shakespeare (Soc. Trans., 1880-2); and E. K. 
Chamber’s William Shakespeare, Vol. I, page 462. 
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cence, wrought a civil war in his heart. She is his coun- 
terpart; and, like him, is almost sanctified in our eyes by 
her absolute unsuspiciousness, and holy entireness of love. 
As the curtain drops, which do we pity the most?’’” 

Shakespeare in thus projecting a man in black upon the 
screen showed that he believed in equality not only of the 
blacks, but of all men, for they as slaves in Europe were 
exceptions to the rule in that day. The large majority of 
bondmen of that time were the unfortunate Europeans re- 
duced to servitude or captives taken in wars. Slavery did 
not become a status peculiar to the Negro until near the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. Elsewhere, more- 
over, Shakespeare gave evidence of his interest in univer- 
sal freedom. Referring to the rise of workers, Shakespeare 
once wrote: 

Mechanic slaves 
With greasy aprons, rules, and hammers, shall 
Uplift us to the view." 

The status of the slave, too, has never been more aptly 
described than in Shakespeare’s well chosen words in the 
two following quotations: 


Thou art a slave, whom fortune’s tender arm 
With favour never clasp’d; but bred a dog. 


You have among you many a purchas’d slave, 

Which, like your asses, and your dogs, and mules 

You use in abject and in slavish parts 

Because you bought them. 
And it sounds a little revolutionary for Shakespeare to 
use the drama to say that ‘‘every bondman in his own 
hand bears the power to cancel his captivity.’’” He real- 
ized as did Seneca ‘‘how great would be our peril, if our 


slaves began to number us.”’ 


*The Literary Remains of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, London, 1836, Vol. 
II, page 266. 
“Charles N. Douglass, Forty Thousand Quotations, New York, 1917, page 


1612. 
*Douglass, op. cit., 1612. 
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The next period in the development of the Negro on the 
stage was the result of the seventeenth century realism 
ushered in by Aphra Behn. She was the daughter of John 
Johnson, but she accompanied as ‘‘daughter’’ the appointee 
as Governor of Surinam to Dutch Guiana, which once be- 
longed to England. Either in that tropical country or after 
her return home she married one Mr. Behn. From the im- 
pressions of the beauty of the land and the natives there 
enslaved she produced, in 1678, a realistic novel, The His- 
tory of Oroonoko or The Royal Slave. The author says she 
‘‘was an eye-witness to a great part of what you will find 
here set down; and what I could not be witness of, I re- 
ceived from the mouth of the chief actor in this history.’’ 
... She writes of the friendly relations of the English trad- 
ers with the natives in their own homes; (we) ‘‘caress ’em 
with all the brotherly and friendly affection in the world.’’® 
Prince Oroonoko, grandson of the King of Coramanbien, 
who suceeded his grandfather at the age of seventeen, is de- 
scribed as humane, honourable, generous, with true great- 
ness of soul. He spoke French and English. Imoinda, the 
girl he loved, is coveted and taken by the successor to the 
throne (Oroonoko’s father) in spite of her protests; the 
father, furiously jealous of his son, finally in his rage 
sells Imoinda as a slave. The book, too well-known to 
require detailed description, tells the adventures of the 
hero, who is seized as a slave, until his death by violence. 

Philip Henderson, in an introduction to the 1930 edition, 
says that Mrs. Behn in Oroonoko foreshadows Rousseau; 
she ‘‘so bitingly contrasts the natural honour of the Afri- 
ean Oroonoko with the faithlessness of white men and 
their ‘‘Christianity.’’ Jusserand says, ‘‘She carries us at 
once beyond the times of Defoe, Richardson, and Fielding, 
and takes us among the precursors of the French Revolu- 
tion. In Scott and Saintebury’s Dryden (Vol. XVIII, 


*Aphra Behn, Oroonoko, page 4. 
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page 179) it is said, ‘‘The hero of Mrs. Behn’s novel and 
Southerne’s tragedy, the noble Oroonoko is . . . the origi- 
nal ancestor of a long line of descendants with whom Eng- 
lish fiction both on and off the stage has since become 
sufficiently familiarized. He is a Pagan full of all the 
Christian virtues who, after being dragged from his na- 
tive kingdom into slavery on a West Indian Island, is 
there, after an unsuccessful attempt at revolt, cruelly put 
to death. The line ‘‘Pitys akin to love,’’ has passed into 
a proverb." 

Like Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which later so stirred the 
United States and Europe as to be dramatized, Oroonoko 
was adapted to the stage. The influence of Oroonoko on 
Defoe, Richardson, St. Pierre, Chateaubriand, Fielding, 
and others, has been recognized. Oroonoko, Thomas 
Southerne’s tragedy (1696), a conspicuous triumph, 
founded on Aphra Behn’s tale of the virtues of this Negro 
slave, enjoyed considerable popularity owing to the nov- 
elty of its theme, and its choice of hero.’® The play was 
staged also in Germany, and was translated into French 
in order to be likewise presented. 

The Negro figured also in the opera. The character ap- 
pears in The Padlock by Isaac Bickerstaffe, a comic opera 
written in 1768, set to music by Dibdin, and acted at 
Drury Lane that same year. The opera is founded upon The 
Jealous Husband by the author of Don Quixote. The chief 
addition to the fable is the circumstance of the padlock. 
Don Diego, the jealous husband, has a Negro slave, Mungo. 
In The Blackamoor Wash’d White, a comic opera by Henry 
Bate, acted at Drury Lane in 1776, another such effort was 
made. Of this we have only the music. The songs only 
were printed. From the first performance this play was 
disapproved of, and on the third night took place a free 
fight in which the actors participated. On the fourth it 


"Dates for publication taken from British Museum catalogue. 
A.W. Ward, A History of Eng. Dram. Lit., Vol. III, page 422. 
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was decided to give up all hope of presenting the play. 
The audience was pacified only by the assurance that the 
piece would be withdrawn. 

The reaction of this infuriated crowd, however, cannot 
be easily determined, for we have neither the words nor the 
music of this opera. We know that The West Indian, a 
comedy, by Richard Cumberland, staged at Drury Lane two 
years earlier, was performed with great success. The latter 
was the story of one Beleour, the unacknowledged son 
(though born in wedlock) of Stockwell, a wealthy merchant, 
who arrived in London, accompanied by several black serv- 
ants. Beleour Senior’s daughter, the mother of the young 
man, had laid him as a foundling at her father’s door; he 
was adopted by his grandfather, who left him his estate 
when he died. The curious and undisciplined behavior of the 
young West Indian causes considerable trouble all round, 
but after many adventures he settles down and marries 
Louisa Dudley, with whom he had fallen in love at first 
sight." 

With the exception of the usual presentation of Othello 
with varying interpretations as to the parts the Blacka- 
moor played no other dramatization based upon the life 
of the Negro deeply moved the English publie until we 
come to Uncle Tom’s Cabin. This production both as a 
novel and as a play stirred all the leading nations of 
Europe. In England the adaptation to the stage was 
worked out in three acts by Mark Lemon and Thomas 
Taylor. The play was first performed at the Theatre 
Royal, Adelphi, November 29, 1852. It did not profess 
to be a mere stage version of the tale by Harriet Beecher 
Stowe but a play in which free use had been made of 
many of her chief characters and most striking incidents. 
For dramatic effect the threads of the fortunes of Eliza 
and George, of Uncle Tom and Eva, of Emmeline and 


R, Cumberland, The West Indian, 1774. 
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Cassy were interwoven. An effort was made to preserve 
the spirit that breathes through the pathetic pages of Mrs. 
Stowe, although the relations of characters and sequence 
of incidents were altered. Madame Celeste, the producer, 
visited the localities in which the action was supposed to 
take place. She took the part of Cassy, and Mrs. Keeley 
the part of Topsy, while Uncle Tom was played by G. 
Smith.” 


In Poetry 


English poets, without visioning the Negroes in particu- 
lar but thinking of them among others as deserving 
freedom, dared to dwell occasionally upon the theme of 
liberty at the very time that absolutism was being de- 
veloped in Europe. This, to be sure, did much to estab- 
lish the right of freedom of speech which in later years 
was used to great effect by British reformers. Assisted by 
poets and novelists, these thinkers championed the cause of 
the Negro. 

That he might speak out as becomes a man inspired to 
plead the cause of the oppressed Milton said: 

Give me the liberty to know, to think, to believe, and to utter 
freely according to conscience, above all other liberties. 
Indicating the tendencies of that time, he referred to this 
situation: 

In nations grown corrupt, and by their vices brought to servi- 

tude to love bondage more than liberty; bondage with ease than 
strenuous liberty. 
Taking up the serfdom of his day, which scarcely resem- 
bled the bondage of later centuries, he was so displeased 
with the questionable custom as to say in ‘‘Paradise 
Lost:’’ 


O execrable son! so to aspire 
Above his brethren; to himself assuming 
Authority usurp’d, from God not given: 


"The play is No. 191 of Webster’s Acting National Drama (1885). 
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He gave us only over beast, fish, fowl, 
Dominion absolute; that right we hold 
By his donation; but man over men 

He made not lord; such title to himself 
Reserving, human left from human free. 


Dryden once dared to say that ‘‘the love of liberty 
with life is given.’’ Addison believed that ‘‘a day, an 
hour of virtuous liberty is worth a whole eternity of 
bondage.’’ Writing further of liberty, he said still more 
beautifully than ever: 


O Liberty, thou goddess, heavenly bright, 

Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with delight! 
Eternal pleasures in thy presence reign, 

And smiling plenty leads thy wanton train; 

Eas’d of her load, subjected grows more light 
And poverty looks cheerful in thy sight; 

Thou mak’st the gloomy face of nature gay, 

Giv’st beauty to the sun, and pleasure to the day. 


Alexander Pope, of the Eighteenth Century, a writer 
who two generations later influenced the style of Phillis 
Wheatley,”? wrote in 1736 all but in the spirit of an abo- 
litionist :”* 


Oh stretch thy reign, fair Peace! from shore to shore 
"Till conquest cease, and slav’ry be no more; 

"Til the freed Indians in their native groves 

Reap their own fruits, and woo their sable loves. 


James Thomson in ‘‘The Seasons: Summer’’ published 
in the eighteenth century, inquires :** 


“Phillis Wheatley, the Negro woman poet, was taken to England in 1773, 
and introduced to Lady Huntington, Lord Dartmouth, and others. She had 
been captured on the West African Coast and taken to Boston, Massachusetts, 
when about seven years old. She had been purchased by John Wheatley 
in whose household she was the personal attendant on Mrs. Wheatley. She 
soon began to study Latin and to write poetry. On her return from England 
she married a Negro named Peters. Her poems were printed in 1787 by 
Joseph James, in Philadelphia. 

“Complete Works of Alexander Pope, Vol. I, page 408. 


*®James Thomson’s Poetical Works, Vol. I (1866), p. 70. 
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But what avails 
Her (Africa’s) »dorous woods, and shining ivory shores? 
Ill-fated race! the softening arts of peace, 
Whate’er the humanizing Muses teach. 
The godlike wisdom of the tempered breast; 
Progressive truth, the patent force of thought; 
Investigation calm, whose silent powers 
Command the world; the light that leads to Heaven; 
Kind equal rule, the government of laws, 
And all-protecting freedom, which alone 
Sustains the name and dignity of man: 
These are not theirs. The parent sun himself 
Seems o’er this world of slaves to tyrannize;.. . 


William Cowper, a man of a decidedly religious bent, 
could not like slavery. In many of his writings, then, he 
made some reference to freedom, liberty, or the right of 
all men to enjoy this natural boon. On one occasion he 
wrote :** 

’Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 


Of fleeting life its luster and perfume; 
And we are weeds without it. 


Thinking at the same time of the large masses of 
people then being transported from their own land to 
be denied life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and 
to be brutalized thereby, Cowper said :* 


No, Freedom has a thousand charms to show, 
That slaves, how’er contented, never know.*® 


To grasp the real spirit of Cowper one should read his 
poems in their entirety. Cowper did not think of the plight 
of the Negro merely occasionally as did some others herein 
mentioned.’ In the poem, ‘‘The Time-Piece,’’ we find him 
taking the same high stand for freedom in saying :** 


*«<¢The Winter Morning Walk,’’ 446. 

*Table Talk, 260. 

*He was in sympathy with the slave. Without connecting this thought 
with the rest of the poem the author may not be understood. 

*See ‘‘The Time-Piece.’’ 

*The Task: Book II, ‘‘The Time-Piece.’’ 
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My soul is sick with every day’s report 

Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filled. 
There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart, 

It does not feel for man; the natural bond 

Of brotherhood is severed as the flax 

That falls asunder at the touch of fire. 

He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 

Not coloured like his own and, having power 
To enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey 


I would not have a slave to till the ground, 
To carry me, to fan me while I sleep. 

And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever earned. 


We have no slaves at home—then why abroad? 


Cowper exults exceedingly, too, over the significant de- 
cision of Lord Mansfield in an opinion respecting the pe- 
tition filed by Granville Sharp in behalf of the slave 
Somerset.”° 


Slaves cannot breathe in England; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free: 
They touch our country and their shackles fall. 


In ‘‘Charity’’ Cowper writes further of the loathsome 
traffic :*° 


The sable warrior, frantic with regret 

Of her he loves and never can forget 

Loses in tears the far receding shore, 

But not the thought that they must meet no more; 
Yes to deep sadness sullenly resigned, 

He feels his body’s bondage in his mind; 

Puts off his generous nature; and, to suit 

His manners with his fate, puts on the brute 


Oh, ’tis a godlike privilege to save, 
And he that scorns it is himself a slave. 


*«<<The Time-Piece, 40. 
“J. C. Bailey, Poems of William Cowper, 1906. 
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Believing with Shakespeare that the slaves themselves 
had a weapon with which to right their wrongs, Cowper 
said :*! 

But slaves that once conceive the glowing thought 
Of freedom, in that hope itself possess 
All that the contest calls for; spirit, strength, 


The scorn of danger, and united hearts, 
The surest presage of the good they seek. 


Significant among these expressions of thought re- 
specting slavery was Shelley’s excellent tribute to free- 
dom in his ‘‘ Mask of Anarchy:”’ 


What art thou Freedom? Oh! could slaves 
Answer from their living graves 

This demand—tyrants would flee 

Like a dream’s dim imagery: 


Thou art Justice—ne’er for gold 
May thy righteous laws be sold, 
As laws are in England—thou 
Shield’st alike high and low. 


Thou art Peace—never ww thee 
Would blood and treasure wasted be 
As tyrants wasted them, when all 
Leagued to quench thy flame in Gaul! 


Thou art love—the rich have kist 

Thy feet, and like him following Christ 
Gave their substance to be free 

And through the rough world followed thee. 


Notice must be taken, too, of what Shelley said on 
this wise in the following lines from his poem entitled 
‘‘Laon and Cythna,’’ expressing his impatience with ‘‘all 
the oppressions which are done under the sun:”’ 

Thus, Cythna mourned, with me the servitude 

In which the half of human kind were mewed 
Victims of lust and hate, the slaves of slaves, 

She mourned that grace and power were thrown as food 


To thy hyaena lust, who, among graves, 
Over his loathed meal, laughing in agony, raves. 


“Winter Morning Walk, 374. 
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In the treatment of many of the poets giving thought 
to the Negro during the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies it is evident from the very tone of their produc- 
tions that they are more deeply concerned than those of 
former years. The number of such writers during these 
years so greatly increased as to give rise to what is 
known as abolition literature. These writers, however, 
were distinguished in England as abolitionists who be- 
lieved in the prohibition of the slave trade and emanci- 
pationists who were endeavoring to liberate the slaves. 
Most of such writings had a social and political rather 
than a literary effect. Only those of some literary merit 
can be herein considered. 

Among the reformers resorting to such writing should 
be mentioned the poets who figured in the circle of the 
anti-slavery workers in Liverpool which at one time 
bought and sold annually 27,000 slaves, five-eighths of the 
English slave trade, and three-sevenths of all that of 
Europe. The Liverpool writers inveighing against the 
traffic were Edward Rushton with his West Indian 
Eclogues (1787), William Roscoe with Mount Pleasant 
(1777), and The Wrongs of Africa (1787), and Dr. James 
Currie and W. Roscoe with The African (1788). To 
this circle belong also the writers of verse cooperat- 
ing with Clarkson, Wilberforce, Zachary Macaulay, Gran- 
ville Sharp, Lushington, and Buxton, as already pointed 
out by such writers as Pittman, Klingberg, Mathieson, 
and Wesley. It should be noted, moreover, that in 1806 
was published Africa Delivered; or the Slave Trade 
Abolished, by Grahame, occasioned by the legal prohibi- 
tion of the traffic. There appeared in 1809 Poems on the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade, by James Montgomery, dedi- 
cated to His Royal Highness, the Duke of Gloucester, 
Patron, and to the Director and Governors of the So- 


*=The Journal of Negro History, Volume XIII, page 265-285. 
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ciety for Bettering the Condition of the Natives ot 
Africa. 

What Byron had to say about freedom should not be 
minimized in any treatment of the development of the Eng- 
lish toward democracy. In several of his best poems the 
frequent allusions thereto indicate this noble sentiment. 
While few oppressed Negroes were sufficiently enlightened 
at that time to appreciate this beautiful thought, the 
friends of their cause must have been heartened by his 
words on liberty. 


The wish—which ages have not yet subdued 
In man—to have no master save his mood. 


Growing still more poetic, Byron thus clarified the picture 
of liberty :** 


Eternal Spirit of the chainless Mind! 
Brightest in dungeons, Liberty! thou art, 
For there thy habitation is the heart— 
The Heart which love of thee alone can bind; 
And when thy sons to fetters are consign’d— 
To fetters, and the damp vault’s dayless gloom, 
Their country conquers with their martyrdom, 
And Freedom’s fame finds wings on every wind. 


Considering slavery a curse to the enslaver as well as to 
the enslaved, Byron prophesies the degradation of the 
oppressor in these words :** 

The hearts within thy valleys bred, 
The fiery souls that might have led 
Thy sons to deeds sublime, 

Now crawl from cradle to the grave, 


Slaves—nay, the bondsmen of a slave, 
And callous, save to crime. 


The horrors of the system and its debasing effects have 
never been more succinctly set forth than in these few 
lines from Canto V of Byron’s Don Juan: 


In the ‘‘Sonnet on Chillon.’’ 
“From the ‘‘Giaour.’’ 
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A crowd of shivering slaves of every nation, 

And age, and sex, were in the market rang’d; 

Each bevy with the merchant in his station: 

Poor creatures! their good looks were sadly chang’d: 
All save the blacks seem’d jaded with vexation, 
From friends, and home, and freedom far estrang’d; 
The Negroes more philosophy displayed,— 

Used to it, no doubt, as eels are to be flayed. 


Byron, like most opponents of the slave system, looked 
to the bondmen themselves for some means of deliverance, 
or he believed that the disastrous effects of the institu- 
tion on society would defeat its own purpose and work its 
own abolition.*® He said: 


They never fail who die 
In a great cause: the block may soak their gore, 
Their heads may sodden in the sun; their limbs 
Be strung to city gates and castle walls ;— 
But still their spirit walks abroad. Though years 
Elapse, and others share as dark a doom, 
They but augment the deep and sweeping thoughts 
Which overpower all others, and conduct 
The world at last to freedom. 


Expanding the thought further in most familiar lines 
which have become popular throughout the English-speak- 
ing world, he says: 

For Freedom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeath’d by bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft is ever won.%® 

In eryptie fashion this thought of Thomas Hood, like- 
wise concerned with humanity, is expressed in his ‘‘ Black 
Job: 


We’ve scrubbed the Negroes till we’ve nearly killed ’em, 
And finding that we cannot wash them white, 

But still their nigritude offends the sight, 

We mean to gild ’em. 


Prom ‘‘Marino Faliero,’’ Act II, scene ii. 


*From the ‘‘Giaour.’’ 


*This is the conclusion of the poem. 
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In a most sympathetic fashion Charles Lamb ap- 
proached the thought of the plight of the Negro in these 
lines: 


In the Negro countenance you will often meet with strong traits 
of benignity. I have felt yearnings of tenderness towards some 
of these faces, or rather masks, that have looked out kindly upon 
one in casual encounters in the streets and highways. 


William Wordsworth’s belief in justice and fair play 
impelled him to express himself in behalf of the Negro. 
Among his sonnets dedicated to liberty and order is the 
following to Toussaint Louverture :** 


Toussaint, the most unhappy man of men! 
Whether the whistling Rustic bend his plough 
Within thy hearing, or thy head be now 

Pillowed in some deep dungeon’s earless den ;— 
O miserable Chieftain! where and when 

Wilt thou find patience! Yet die not; do thou 
Wear rather in thy bonds a cheerful brow: 
Though fallen thyself, never to rise again, 

Live, and take comfort. Thou hast left behind 
Powers that will work for thee; air, earth, and skies; 
There’s not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee; thou has great allies; 
Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 

And love, and man’s unconquerable mind. 


‘‘Among the capricious acts of tyranny that disgraced 
these times,’’ he said a little later, ‘‘was the chasing of 
all Negroes from France by decree of the government; 
we had a fellow-passenger who was one of the expelled.’’ 


We had a female passenger who came 
From Calais with us, brilliant in array 
A Negro Woman, like a lady gay, 

Yet downscast as a Woman fearing blame; 
Meek, destitute, as seemed, of hope or aim 

She sate, from notice turning not away, 

But on all proffered intercourse did lay 

A weight of languid speech, or at the same 

Was silent, motionless in eyes and face: 
Meanwhile those eyes retained their tropic fire, 
Which, burning independent of the mind, 


*Woodsworth’s Works, ‘‘Toussaint Louverture.’’ 
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Joined with the lustre of her rich attire 
To mock the outcast—O ye Heavens, be kind! 
And feel, thou Earth, for this afflicted Race! 


In 1843 Miss Barrett (Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
1806-61) took up the theme of humanity in the ‘‘Cry of the 
Children,’’ suggested by the report of the commission 
appointed to investigate the subject of the employment of 
young children. ‘*‘Do ye Hear the Children Weeping, O My 
Brothers’’ was first printed in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
August, 1843. She was profoundly moved by the agitation 
for freedom. 

In her letter to H. S. Boyd, December 21, 1846, she says, 
‘‘T have just finished my anti-slavery poem for America, 
too ferocious, perhaps for the Americans to publish.’’ To 
Miss Milford, February 8, she wrote, ‘‘I have just finished 
my anti-slavery ballad and sent it off to America, where 
nobody will print it, I am certain, because I could not help 
making it bitter.’*® In a collection in 1850 she published 
‘‘The Runaway Slave at Pilgrim’s Point.’’*° 

In ‘The Inn Album”’ by Robert Browning, Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s husband, there is a reference to the status of the 
Negro. 

Every lover knows 
Love may use hate but—turn to hate, itself— 
Turn even to indifference—no, indeed! 
Well, I have been spell-bound, deluded like 
The witless Negro by the Obeah-man 
Who bids him wither: So, his eye grows dim, 
His arm slack, arrow misses aim and spear 
Goes wondering wide,—and all the woe because 
He proved untrue to Fetish, who, he finds, 
Was just a feather phantom! 

In ‘‘Luria,’’ a poem tragedy, published in 1846, Brown- 
ing shows further his interest in the lowly. Luria, an 


*For a further discussion of the attitude of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
consult Benjamin Brawley’s ‘‘Elizabeth Barrett Browning and the Negro’’ 
in the Journal of Negro History, Vol. III, pages 22-28. 

“Poems by Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 2nd edition, 1850, Vol. IT. 
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heroic Moor, hired commander of the Florentine forces, 
is trusted by his troops, but feared by the Signory for 
his popularity who in their arrogance, plot to overthrow 
him when he shall have achieved victory. The Pisan com- 
mander, Tiburzio, brings Luria an intercepted letter 
to the Signory from Braccio, who has been set to spy upon 
Luria. Luria, the soul of loyalty, refuses to read it. 
He is overcome with indignation when he learns of the 
plot against him in his hour of victory; and he is deeply 
wounded at the behaviour of Domizia, a noble Florentine 
Lady, who has also been acting as a spy. Although he has 
Florence and Pisa at his mercy, he refuses to take ad- 
vantage of his strong position and feels that only his dis- 
appearance can save the situation; he, therefore, takes 
poison and dies. 

In Act I while he (Luria) speaks of Florence, he turns 
to it (a Moorish sketch he had made for the front of the 
unfinished Duomo) as the Magi Negro King to Christ, 
the babe. 

In a discussion as to what action Luria will take when 
he discovers the treachery, between Florence’s old com- 
mander, Puccio, appointed to be Luria’s Chief Officer, 
and Jacopo, Braccio’s Secretary, Puccio says: 


But Mankind are not pieces—there’s your fault! 
You cannot push them, and, the first move made, 
Lean back and study what the next should be. 

In confidence that when ’tis fixed upon, 

You find just where you left them, blacks and whites: 
Men go on moving when your hand’s away. 


Luria thus reproaches his enemies (Act IIT; present Piccio, 
Jacopo, Braccio, and Domizia discussing Luria’s trial and 
what his sentence will be) 
Now, Florence, 
Is it to be?—You will know all the strength, 
O’ the savage—to your neck the proof must go? 


You will prove the brute nature? Ah, I see! 
The savage plainly is impassible— 


or 
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He keeps his calm way thro insulting words, 
Sarcastic looks, sharp gestures—one of which 
Would stop you, fatal to your finer sense: 

But if he steadily advanced, march mute 
Without a mark upon his callous hide, 

Thro’ the mere brushwood you grow angry with 
And leave the tatters of your flesh upon, 

—You have to learn that when the true bar comes, 
The murk mid-forest, the grand obstacle, 

Which when you reach, you give the labour up, 
Nor dash on, but lie down composed before, 
—He goes against it, like the brute he is! 

It falls before him, or he dies in his course! 

I kept my course thro’ past ingratitude— 

I saw—it does seem, now, as if I saw, 

Could not but see, those insults as they fell, 


While you so despised 
The Moor’s dull mute inapprehensive mood, 
Was anving, yOu; .....2+25.5 


(To Domizia) You Lady,—You have black Italian Eyes! 
I would be generous if—I might: Oh, yes — 

For I remember how so oft you seemed 

Inclined at heart to break the barrier down 

Which Florence makes God build between us both 


(Luria alone) ... Ah, we Moors get blind 

Out of our proper world where we can see! 

The sun that guides is closer to us! There— 
There, my own orb! He sinks from out the sky. 
Why, there! a whole day has he blessed the land, 
My land, our Florence all about the hills, 

The fields and gardens, vineyards, olive-grounds, 
All have been blest — 


(Luria takes a phial from his breast) 


Strange! This is all I brought from my own Land 
To help me: Europe would supply the rest, 
All needs beside, all other helps save one! 


Florence 
Is saved: I drink this, and ere night,—die! Strange! 


In Act V Luria interviews separately—first those who have 
been his friends, then Domizia, all of whom not knowing he has 
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taken poison come to acknowledge his great merits, some to beg 
him to escape from his sentence, others to implore him to continue 
his leadership in spite of the Signory. 

Luria says to Domizia who has been blaming herself for her 
mean behaviour: 


Speak not against your nature: best, each keep 
His own—you, yours—most, now, that I keep mine, 
—At least, fall by it, having too weakly stood. 
God’s finger marks distinctions, all so fine, 

We would confound: the Lesser has its use, 
Which, when it apes the greater, is foregone. 

I, born a Moor, lived half a Florentine; 

But, punished properly, can end a Moor.*! 


In the poem, ‘‘The Ring and Book,’’ the Negro appears 
again in stating the case against Pompilia and taking 
into account the excuses that would be made by her 
friends* 

Because fools are sure 
—Oh, not of my wife nor your daughter! No! 
But of their own: the case is altered quite, 
Look now,—last week, the lady we all love,— 
Daughter o’ the couple we all venerate, 
Wife of the husband we all cap before, 
Mother o’ the babes we all breathe blessings on,— 
Was caught in converse with a Negro page 
Hell thawed that icicle, .. . 

This murder story of Rome in 1698 is told ten times 
over. Count Guido Franceschini, impoverished nobleman 
of Arezzo marries Pompilia Comparini whom he im- 
agines to be very wealthy. When he discovers that she 
is not even the daughter of Violante Comparini but adopt- 
ed so as to defraud Comparini’s rightful heirs he accuses 
her of infidelity and persecutes her until she persuades 
the man suspected of being her lover (the priest Capon- 
sacchi) to take her away to her old home. Guido follows 
in pursuit and has them arrested. Pompilia when tried 
declares her innocence and is sent to a convent which she 

“Robert Browning’s Works, Vol. III, 1912. 


“Robert Browning, ‘‘The Ring and the Book,’’ a poem published in 1869 
‘¢Was caught in converse with a Negro’’ (717-34; 4, 870). 
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leaves for home when about to become a mother. Guido 
and four ruffians murder her and her supposed parents 
one night. Guido is arrested, tried, and executed on the 
Pope’s final decision. Book IV gives the gossip of the 
aristocracy about the case, with its excuses for and con- 
demnation of both parties. 


In Prose 


The African and his continent as a result of the role 
that his land had begun to play became an object of 
treatment in nineteenth century prose as well as of 
poetry. Not much actual literary material in prose ap- 
peared during the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries. 
The most striking productions of the earlier period have 
already been mentioned above in connection with the 
legends, dramas, and poems. The discussion of the style- 
less propaganda productions has been given attention by 
other writers as noted above; and such an effort does not 
come within the compass of the task herein undertaken. 

One significant fact not yet herein noted is that in 1720 
Daniel Defoe (C. 1659-1731) wrote in plain, straightfor- 
ward narrative the Life and Adventures and Piracies of 
the Famous Captain Singleton. The hero kidnapped and 
sold to gypsies, heads a band of mutineers, crosses Africa 
from Madagascar and becomes a successful pirate. The 
descriptive part is based upon authentic tales of travellers. 
The book aroused much interest in Africa rather than in 
the natives. Two years later Defoe published Colonial 
Jack, one character of which was a devoted slave. In this 
work the author advocated a better treatment of Negroes 
just as fearlessly as he had attacked the slave trade in The 
Reformation of Manners. 

Still more significant were the Letters of Horace Wal- 
pole, which showed that few prominent English dared to 
brave the stigma of advocating the unpopular cause. In a 
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letter to Horace Mann, February 25, 1750, he said, ‘‘We 
have been sitting this fortnight on the African Com- 
pany: we, the British Senate, that temple of liberty and 
bulwark of Protestant Christianity, have this fortnight 
been pondering methods to make more effectual that 
horrid traffic of selling Negroes. It has appeared to us 
that six and forty thousand of these wretches are sold 
every year to our plantations alone!—it chills one’s blood. 
I would not have to say that I voted in it for the con- 
tinent of America! The destruction of the miserable in- 
habitants by the Spaniards was but a momentary mis- 
fortune, that flowed from the discovery of the New World, 
compared to this lasting havoe which it brought upon 
Africa. We reproach Spain, and yet do not even pretend 
the nonsense of butchering these poor creatures for the 
good of their souls!’’* 

To Richard Bentley, July 9, 1754, Walpole said further, 
‘‘T was reading t’other day the Life of Colonel Codring- 
ton (Colonel Christopher Codrington, 1668-1710), who 
founded the library at All Souls: he left a large estate 
for the propagation of the Gospel, and ordered that three 
hundred Negroes should constantly be employed upon it. 
Did one ever hear a more truly Christian charity, than 
keeping up a perpetuity of three hundred slaves to look 
after the Gospel’s estate? How could one intend a re- 
ligious legacy, and miss the disposition of that estate for 
delivering three hundred Negroes from the most shocking 
slavery imaginable? Must devotion be twisted into the 
unfeeling interests of trade?”’ 

Writing Sir Horace Mann, December 22, 1772, Walpole 
said, ‘‘Would you believe, I read that epithet (disaffected) 
the other day in a Portuguese relation of a mutiny among 
their Negroes in the Brazils. Hacked, hewed, maimed, 
tortured, worked to death, poor Africans do not love 


“The Letters of Horace Walpole, Fourth Earl of Oxford, 1903, Volume II, 
1743, pages 432-433. 
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their masters! Oh, Tyranny, thy name should henceforth 


To the Reverend William Mason, February 14, 1774, 
after mention of the rupture with America, he said, ‘‘If 
all the black slaves were in rebellion, I should have no 
doubt in choosing my side, but I scarce wish perfect free- 
dom to merchants who are the bloodiest of all tyrants. 
I should think the souls of the Africans would sit heavy 
on the swords of the Americans.” ....”’ 

To Miss Hannah More, in September, 1789, he added, 
‘‘T can administer some comfort to you about your poor 
Negroes. I do not imagine that they will be emancipated 
at once; but their fate will be much alleviated, as the at- 
tempt will have alarmed their butchers enough to make 
them gentler, like the European monarchs, for fear of 
provoking the disinterested, who have no sugar planta- 
tions, to abolish the horrid traffic.’ ’*° 

Addressing her again, November 4, 1789, he said, ‘‘ You 
rejoice me, not my vanity, by telling me my idea of a 
mechanic succedaneum to the labour of Negroes is not 
visionary, but thought practicable [in his former letter 
H. W. wished that some system of machinery could be in- 
troduced whereby the heavy labour of the Negroes might 
be lightened]. Oh, how I wish I understood sugar and 
ploughs, and could marry them! Alas! I understand noth- 
ing useful. My head is as un-mechanie, as it is un-arith- 
metic, un-geometric, un-metaphysic, un-commercial: but 
will not some one of those superior heads to whom you 
have talked on my indigested hint reduce it to practica- 
bility? How a feasible scheme would stun those who call 
humanity romantic, and show, from the books of the 
Custom House, that murder is a great improvement of 
the revenue! Even the present situation of France is 


“The Letters of Horace Walpole, Volume III, page 249. 
“Ibid., Volume III, page 423. 
“Tbid., Volume VIII, page 209. 
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favourable. Could not Mr. Wilberforce obtain to have 
the enfranchisement of the Negroes started there? The 
Jews are claiming their natural rights there; and blacks 
are certainly not so great defaulters as the Hebrews, 
though they too have undergone ample persecutions.’’** 

Writing to Miss Mary Berry, April 23, 1791, he ob- 
served, ‘‘The abolition of the slave trade has been re- 
jected by the House of Commons, though Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Fox united earnestly to carry it; but commerce 
chinked its purse, and that sound is generally prevalent 
with the majority; and humanity’s tears and eloquence’s 
figures and arguments had no more effect than on those 
patrons of liberty, the National Assembly in France; 
who while they proclaim the rights of men did not choose 
to admit the sable society of mankind to a participation 
of those benefits.’’** 

Refusing to read Deborah Barbauld’s verses, Walpole 
wrote Hannah More, September 29, 1791, ‘‘No, my good 
friend: Deborah may cant rhymes of compassion, but she 
is a hypocrite; and you shall not make me read her, nor 
with all your sympathy and candour, can you esteem her. 
Your compassion for the poor blacks is genuine, sincere 
from your soul, most amiable; hers a measure of fashion. 
Her party supported the abolition, and regretted the dis- 
appointment as a blow to the good cause. I know this. Do 
not let your piety lead you into the weakness of respecting 
the bad, only because they hoist the flag of religion, while 
they carry a stiletto in the flag-staff.’’*° 

George Cumberland attracted thus some attention in 
publishing in 1798 The Captive of the Castle of Sennaar, 
an African tale containing various anecdotes of the So- 
phians hitherto unknown to mankind. An African Negro, 
a Caafra, accompanies Lycas and the Jew, who had 


“The Letters of Horace Walpole, Volume VIII, page 229. 
“Tbid., Volume VIII, page 418. 
“The Letters of Horace Walpole, Volume XV, page 72. 
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adopted him, to the island of Sophis in the upper end of 
the Lake of Zamtree, the Jew dying on the way. Sophis 
was described as a wonderful place where the inhabitants 
are ‘‘the very happiest, the most beautiful, and the best 
people on earth.’? Wearing the scantiest clothing they 
are without gold, without commerce, and without war. 
They reach the delightful spot and, after some misunder- 
standings, are finally admitted as residents, and Lycas 
marries Mica, a most attractive girl of Sophis. After 
many happy years Mica and the two boys were drowned; 
and Lycas, inconsolable, left Sophis and returned to Sen- 
naar, where he showed his zeal for preaching, and teaching 
the people the love of our fellow creatures whether men or 
beasts. On his way to Sennaar tribes of wandering black 
people entertained him with kindness and hospitality, but at 
Sennaar he excited the jealousy of the cruel rulers; and 
Lycas, who persisted in carrying on his good work, was 
imprisoned in an isolated tower of a fortress for the rest 
of his days. Lycas tells the story of his life to another 
prisoner whom he seeks to console. 

In 1826 appeared The Negro Servant in The Annals of 
the Poor, by the Rev. Legh Richmond, Chaplain to His 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. This very popular 
story of the beginning of the nineteenth century, the first 
issue of which appeared in 1805, was translated into many 
languages including Dutch and Russian. Written before 
the abolition of the slave trade, it tells of the conversion 
to Christianity of a young African who had been kid- 
napped as a child and sold to a planter in Jamaica. After 
four years he entered the service of a Captain in the Navy 
who gave him his liberty. He travelled with the Captain 
and his family to America where he became a Christian, 
and afterwards came to England where he was baptized. 

The author of The Negro Servant did not make a deep 
impression with the narrative of a young Negro in 1820; 
nor did W. Naish in 1830 with The Negro Slave, a tale 
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addressed to the women of Great Britain. Doubtless those 
who might have been moved by the story were too far 
removed from contact with large numbers of Negroes; 
and those who personally profited by such connections 
beyond the shores of England paid little attention to this 
work. Yet England abolished slavery in 1833. 

Harriet Martineau became the chief actor in this sphere 
in 1840 in publishing The Hour and the Man, an historical 
romance which may be compared with Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
The hero is Toussaint Louverture and the time and place 
the revolution (1791-1803) which he headed in Hayti, then 
known as St. Domingo. The sympathies of the author 
were deeply aroused by the struggle for freedom of the 
unfortunate mulattoes. Negroes, hearing much of the 
liberty brought in by the French Revolution, expected a 
share in the new civil rights; and her indignation at 
Napoleon’s duplicity can easily be imagined. A Negro 
who could attempt a system of social and political gov- 
ernment which she considered the ideal one could not fail 
to command her whole-hearted admiration. The tragedy 
of the book resides in the fact that Louverture loves 
and reveres the whites as if they were his friends; and 
this causes many of the blacks to turn aga'nst him though 
they believe and trust in their leader. The great betrayal 
is that of Napoleon who expresses a real and earnest 
friendship for the natives of St. Domingo. 

The second volume of Martineau’s Society in America 
(1837) is devoted to the Negro slave in the United States, 
the institution of slavery and the efforts genuine and 
otherwise to alter the state of things. She describes the 
objects of the Colonization Society founded to establish 
‘‘free persons of colour’’ on the shores of Africa but 
points out that no leading member of the society had 
freed any of his slaves, and that its advocate in the 
South objected to abolition. The author observed, too, 
that the prohibition of books containing anything against 
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slavery had proceeded to a great length. Mrs. Barbauld’s 
works were sent back into the North by the Southern 
book-sellers, because the Evenings at Home contained a 
‘*Dialogue between Master and Slave.’’ Miss Sedgwick’s 
last novel, The Linwoods, was treated in the same way, 
on account of a single sentence about slavery. The Tales 
from Woods and Fields, and other English books, had 
shared the same fate.*° 


The reading public of Great Britain apparently paid 
little attention to some other minor works of this period. 
Edwin Selwyn’s Negro Boy, published in 1826, did not 
find a large audience. We hear very little of Edwin L. 
Sabin’s Rio Bravo, a romance of the Texas dealing with 
the slavery question in connection with the Mexican War. 
Such evidently was the reception given Mrs. William 
Noy’s The Slave Son, which appeared in 1854. The people 
of that country had to be thus moved by those who were 
nearer to the scenes of plantations and colonial mansions. 
The English public had changed considerably in this re- 
spect since the emancipation in the West Indies had 
been finally carried out. The problem to some of the 
people had become a foreign question. 


The Negro is projected also on the screen in Vanity 
Fair, by W. M. Thackeray. This novel without a hero is 
too well-known to require any thing approaching a de- 
tailed resumée. We are only concerned with the appear- 
ance of the wealthy West Indian heiress, a mulatto, so 
enthusiastically received by the Misses Osborne who 
were anxious to see their brother married to Miss Swartz. 
Old Osborne too went out of his way to be amiable to 
the heiress though he treated with arrogance Amelia Sed- 
ley, the daughter of his old friend, John Sedley, who had 
recently lost all his money. A heated interview on the 
subject of the marriage ends in George Osborne’s being 


“Harriet Martineau, Society in America, Vol. II, pages 109, 111 and 137. 
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turned out of his home, and shortly afterwards marrying 
the gentle, well-loved Amelia. Miss Swartz’s appearance 
is a brief one. She is a friendly, naive, undeveloped 
character. 

In ‘‘Shooting Niagara’’ and ‘‘ After 1867,’’ (Critical 
and Miscellaneous Essays, Volume V, 1899) Carlyle holds 
forth against democracy in general, the Negro Eman- 
cipation in particular, and the hypocrisy of the times; 
in ‘*The Nigger Question’’? Carlyle compares the condi- 
tions under which the West-Indian Negroes live with 
that of the British whites. He questions the policy of 
introducing more blacks as a remedy for the labour short- 
age; and, in general, he finds fault with the poor at- 
tempts at righting the wrongs from which both blacks and 
whites are suffering, adding that the man who will not 
work according to his ability has no right either to food 
or land. Carlyle asks ‘‘Do I, then, hate the Negro? No, 
except when the soul is killed out of him. I decidedly 
like poor Quashee; and find him a pretty kind of man... 
I understand well your rage against the poor Negro’s 
slavery; what said rage proceeds from; and have a per- 
fect sympathy with it, and even know it by experience.”’ 
He also is capable ‘‘of flying out into fiery wrath against 
oppression’’; but Carlyle points out that hardship, op- 
pression, and injustice are not unknown in the world, that 
we all suffer. ‘‘It is said, man of whatever colour, is born 
to such, even as the sparks fly upward. ..’’ ‘‘My friends, 
I have come to the sad conclusion that Slavery, whether 
established by law, or by law abrogated, exists very ex- 
tensively in this world, in and out of the West Indies; 
and, in fact, that you cannot abolish slavery by act of 
parliament, but can only abolish the name of it, which is 
very little.’’? 

“Precursor to Latter-Day Pamphlets, 1849, Crit. and Mise. Essays, Vol. 


IV, 1899. First printed in Fraser’s Magazine, December, 1849. 
“Carlyle, Works, pp. 357, 358, 359. 
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In the later pages Carlyle tries to find remedies, such as 
a fixed legal sum in every state, on paying which, any 
black man may be entitled to demand his freedom. Settle 
a fair sum; and let it stand fixed by law.®* If the poor 
black can, by forethought, industry, self-denial, accumu- 
late this sum, has he not proved the actual freedom of 
his soul, to a fair extent: in God’s name, why will you 
keep his body captive?’’ ‘‘This new question has arisen, 
milion-voiced: What are the wages of black servant, hired 
by life by white men? This question must be answered, in 
some not insupportably erroneous way—gods and men are 
warning you that you must answer it... .”’ 


‘It often happens,’’ says Carlyle elsewhere, ‘‘that the 
slave himself has neither the power nor the wish to be 
free. He is then brutified; but this apathy is the dire ef- 
fect of slavery, and so far from being a justifying clause, 
that it contains the grounds of its bitterest condemna- 
tion. The Carlovingian race bred up the Merovingi as 
beasts; and then assigned their unworthiness as the satis- 
factory reason for their dethronement. Alas! the human 
being is more easily weaned from the habit of command- 
ing than from that of abject obedience ... As we,... or 


There has been considerable correspondence recently about Carlyle’s ap- 
proval of the policy of Governor Eyre, probably due to Sidney Ollivier’s 
book on the subject. Ollivier is definitely critical of Eyre’s method of 
handling the Negroes. The behaviour of the Governor of Jamaica, Edward 
John Eyre, during the native rising at St. Thomas comes in for a scathing 
indictment. The author, a distinguished public servant, has gone thoroughly 
into the subject, dealing with errors in a recent official Jamaican publication 
wherein the local uprising is described as a serious insurrection of the 
peasantry; he claims that George William Gordon, the leader, the illegitimate 
half-caste son of a Government official, was a good man and a saint upon 
earth, a loyal subject of the Queen, and a true friend to his humble 
brethren. 


The account of this hideous page in our colonial history shows to what 
lengths man will go under the influence of panic fear, for Eyre had been 
successful as an explorer in the Australian wilds, and ‘‘his exceptional 
kindness, combined with firmness, towards the aborigines,’’ was generally 
acknowledged. See The Myth of Governor Eyre, by Lord Oliivier, 1933. 
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our ancestors must have inoculated our fellow-creature 
with this wasting disease of the soul, it becomes our 
duty to cure him. . .’”* 

The discussion is renewed in Black Ivory, a Tale of 
Adventure Among the Slaves of East Africa, by R. M. 
Ballantyne, 1873. This work gives a picture of the slave- 
trade on the East Coast of Africa based on trustworthy 
sources, including Parliamentary Blue Books. It is an 
effort to interest the young in the total abolition of the 
African Slave Trade. The hero of the story is the young 
son of a London merchant who sails as supercargo in a 
brig chartered by his father to carry beads, cotton, cloth, 
and brass wire to Zanzibar. With the man-at-the-wheel 
he escapes from the wreck off the east coast of Africa 
where they meet with an African slave trader, Yoosoof, 
who decides to take the two Englishmen with him so as 
to prevent the possibility of their falling in with any of 
the crew of a British cruiser searching for slave-raiders. 
After hair-breadth escapes, cruelty on the part of Yoo- 
soof, and Marizano, the villian, Harold, the hero, Disco, 
the man at the wheel, and Lieutenant Lindsay, of the cruis- 
er, found a colony at the Cape where certain slaves they 
have freed settle down with them as domestic servants. 
According to Disco there’s only one way to cure the trade, 
namely, by bringing ‘‘the Portuguese and Arabs to their 
marrow-bones; put the fleet on the East Coast in better 
working order; have consuls everywhere; start two or 
three British settlements—ports o’refuge—on the main- 
MRS kw 

For a short while public attention was directed to 
The Reverend John Creedy, by Grant Allen. This work 
first appeared in the Cornhill Magazine (Vol. 48, in 1884), 
published in a collection of ‘‘Strange Stories’’ in 1889 
included in ‘‘Twelve Tales.’’ In the preface to ‘‘Strange 
Stories’? Grant Allen states that The Reverend John 


“Carlyle, op. cit., ‘‘Omniana’’—‘‘The Vices of Slavery,’’ Essays. 
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Creedy is a study from within of a singular persistence 
of hereditary character, well-known to all students of 
modern anthropological papers and reports. Members of 
barbarous or savage races, trained for a time in civilized 
habits, are liable at any moment to revert naturally to 
their primitive condition, especially under the contagious 
influence of companionship with persons of their own 
blood, and close subjection to the ancestral circumstances. 
The tale which I have based upon several historical in- 
stances in real life endeavours briefly to hint at the modes 
of feeling likely to accompany such a relapse into bar- 
barism in an essentially fine and sensitive savage na- 
ture ... those who know intimately the whole gamut of 
the intensely impressionable African mind will be able 
to treat its temptations and its tendencies . . . sympa- 
thetically.’’ 

A review of the collection in the Athenaewm, December, 
1884, does not approve; it says, ‘‘The author might be 
thought to be doing the utmost violence to Exeter Hall 
by representing a converted Negro turned missionary as 
a ridiculous manufacture; but when in the midst of his 
ministration he suddenly breaks out into all the savagery 
of race, he is only ‘‘a study from within of a singular 
persistence.’’ 

John Creedy, educated at Oxford before going out to 
Africa as a missionary, stays for two months at the 
vicarage of Walton Magna where he falls in love with a 
charming, simple English girl whom he marries. After 
about a year’s happiness at the little mission bungalow 
at Butabué John Creedy began to feel—at first dimly— 
the call of his earliest recollections which suddenly domi- 
nated him at the sound of the tom-toms at the harvest 
battle-feast. This was only a temporary moment of ex- 
citement; he was recalled to his present ideas and views 
by his wife. He begged for forgiveness which was readily 
granted, but later on she came home one evening from 
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her girls’ school to find John absent and his black coat 
and European clothing torn to shreds in the bedroom. 
Staggering down the street, she heard the noise of shouts 
and laughter and a group of natives dancing round a Ne- 
gro in native dress, shaking a tom-tom and singing a 
Fantee song. This person she discovered to be her hus- 
band. As soon as John Creedy saw his wife—to whom 
he was devoted—standing on the fringe of the gathering, 
like a marble figure, he came to himself, picked her up 
and carried her home, saying, ‘‘She has the fever.’’ ‘‘Sit 
by her,’’ to the wife of the catechist; and he then started 
off 30 miles through the jungle to the nearest mission sta- 
tion at Effuenta. Arrived there, he said that Missionary 
John Creedy wanted European clothes as the Butabué 
people had stolen his. With his bundle he returned to 
Butabué, stopping outside the village to dress himself in 
English clerical dress. A short time after his return, 
Ethel, seriously ill with yellow fever, regained conscious- 
ness. Her first question was where had the clothes come 
from, and he reminded her that they had come from 
Oxford at which ‘‘she gave a great ery of joy. Then it 
was a dream, a horrid dream, John, or a terrible mis- 
take?’’ To which John replied he did not know what she 
meant. Satisfied, Ethel said, ‘‘It is all well. I don’t mind 
if I die now.’’ And the catechist’s wife warns him that 
he will have to answer for the lie to a dying woman with 
his soul. Ethel lingered on for five days and just before 
her death John again swears that the whole terrible in- 
cident was only her delirium. The next morning, after 
digging a grave and fashioning a rough coffin without 
any help—for no one was to touch his well-loved wife but 
himself—he read for the first and last time the Anglican 
Burial Service, after which he returned to his desolate 
hut and in a despairing voice said, ‘‘The one thing that 
bound me to civilization is gone. Henceforth I shall never 
speak another word of English. I go to my own people.’’ 
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Then, once again, tearing up his European clothes and, 
arraying himself in native fashion, he fasted and wailed 
piteously, like a broken-hearted child. 

This work is referred to as a tragic study of the racial 
question, according to Baker’s Guide to the Best Fiction. 
This is an extremely painful example of the subject 
though not more so than Jn the Shadow. Evidently it 
served as a blow to the evangelization of the natives and 
at the same time as propaganda against race admixture. 
The increasing race prejudice in England may be partly 
accounted for by such productions. 

John Buchan, the heir of the romantic school which 
derives from Walter Scott and Robert Louis Stevenson, 
moved the world in 1910 with Prester John. This is one 
of the most stirring books written about a rising of the 
blacks in South Africa. It is told with a comprehension 
of their yearnings for mastership in what is their own 
country and an attempt (doomed to failure) to revive 
their old empire under the leadership of one John Laputa 
who announces that he is the Umkulunkulu, the incarnated 
spirit of the mysterious ‘‘Prester John.’’ His motto was 
‘‘Africa for Africans.’’ The scenery is admirably de- 
scribed, and the escapes and adventures among the moun- 
tains and caves of the Berg are compact of terror. La- 
puta is a somewhat sinister figure in his combination of 
Christian missionary warring with his natural instinct; 
but as Arcoll, one of the whites, says, ‘‘If he had been 
white he might have been a second Napoleon. He is a 
born leader of men, and as brave as a lion. There is no 
villainy he would not do if necessary; and yet I should 
hesitate to call him a blackguard. There’s fineness and 
nobility in him. He would be a terrible enemy, but a just 
one. He has the heart of a poet and a king, and it is 
God’s curse that he has been born among the children 
of Ham. I hope to shoot him like a dog in a day or two, 
but I am glad to bear testimony to his greatness.’’ 
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Laputa has been described as a real Rider Haggard fig- 
ure. The villain of the piece is a Portuguese, one Hen- 
riques, the chief agent for the conversion of diamonds 
(stolen from the mines) into coin with which the blacks 
bought guns and ammunition. There is no feminine in- 
terest, ‘‘for what have women to do with this ‘man’s 
life’.’? This book has been translated into French to sup- 
ply the popular demand. 

Black Mary, by Allan MacAulay, (pseudonym of Char- 
lotte Stewart), published in 1901, is the next interesting 
production with this theme. It is the story of Perthshire 
folk and the half-caste daughter of a ne’er-do-well emi- 
grant to Jamaica. Her life of hardship, danger, and dis- 
appointment is nobly borne. She is first introduced into 
the Ardwinnoch household at the age of eight, overawed 
at the cool reception she meets with from the Laird of 
Ardwinnoch, James Hepburn, and his sister Barbara. Her 
unexpected appearance and the letters she brings from his 
rolling-stone of a brother, Anthony—the spoilt darling and 
the trial of the family—and from his friend, the latter an- 
nouneing Anthony’s death while the former announced 
the arrival of his natural daughter, Mary, whom he wished 
to be brought up on plain lines as befitted a girl who 
would have to work for her living, caused considerable 
distress in the quiet country household. James Hepburn, 
hard but just, insists on the child being kept under the 
roof in spite of his sister’s protests. No one, not even 
Rachel, the servant, showed the poor orphan the slightest 
sign of affection. She heard no words of kindness and 
was never indulged in any way. As Rachel refused to 
have her in the kitchen, she took her place with—and yet 
apart from—her uncle and aunt. The arrival of Robert, 
a nephew, aged twelve, brings a complete change to Mary, 
for he is a light-hearted, jolly, good-natured boy and takes 
Mary fishing. Gradually as the health of Uncle James be- 
comes weaker he leans more and more upon his niece 
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whom he loves tenderly. Aunt Barbara, although she 
makes no demonstration, learns to appreciate the gentle, 
retiring inmate of the household; and even Rachel refrains 
from her gibes, so that when Anthony’s friend from Ja- 
maica suddenly turns up to claim his daughter there is 
despair in the home; but Caleb Dickinson proves that his 
claim is correct, and once again Mary sets out on a new 
and untried life, after a pathetic parting from Uncle 
James, unwonted kindness from Aunt Barbara, and a bas- 
ket of food thrust on to Mary’s lap by Rachel as the ear- 
riage left Ardwinnoch. 

After some years in Jamaica, where Mary’s presence 
has a humanising influence on her reckless, drunken father, 
he dies suddenly on the eve of a Negro rising for which 
he was largely responsible. Mary is rescued by a young 
Englishman, Monteith, who decides to send her to Eng- 
land as his affianced bride. He genuinely respects the girl 
whose large fortune is not without its attraction, and 
whose father had suggested the match to Monteith an hour 
or so before his death. Mary finds herself in England in 
the household of the Duke at Oldenham, where she is made 
welcome by the Duchess and her six unmarried daughters. 
Then Mary discovers that long ago the Duke and his son 
had spent a day at Ardwinnoch, and so understands why 
Monteith had always seemed in some vague way familiar 
to her. She hears of the death of both James and Bar- 
bara at Ardwinnoch, and that Robert, the present Laird, is 
obliged to let the property go in spite of every effort on 
his part to keep it. After hearing this, Mary decides she 
must go to Ardwinnoch to see if there is still time to save 
the property for the old friend to whom she has always 
been devoted—Robert; she explains to these people who 
have treated her with so much kindness that her place is 
not amongst them highly as she appreciates all that they 
have done for her. The Duchess when leaving said, ‘‘ You 
might have been the mother of my grandsons—the mother 
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of great men!’’ And Mary replies that she is not fitted 
for that destiny, that there is a taint in her blood deeper 
than the mere taint of race and prays that, therefore, she 
may never be the mother of children. After much trouble 
she finds Robert dying in dingy lodgings in Southampton, 
for he had been sent home very ill some time previous and 
got no farther than the port. As she had been told by 
the Ardwinnoch agent, the wife he had adored had squan- 
dered his money and then left him for some one else; and 
he had ruined himself so that she might have the divorce 
she wished for. Poor Robert (only thirty-two) was not 
to see his home again, now his through Mary’s generosity, 
but there was still work for her to do. Robert’s only son 
ran straight into her arms when he arrived at Southamp- 
ton, and there are still Hepburns at Ardwinnoch. 

In No Other Way, published in 1902 (period 1750-3) the 
Negro is presented from a new point of view. This story 
may have its origin in the economic hardships of an im- 
poverished people. A Negro is introduced to bear the bur- 
den of his wife’s debts. She, a woman of fashion, marries 
him so as to transfer her liabilities. As he is sentenced 
to death she attains her end with the minimum of discom- 
fort. Here the plot is made much more direct than in our 
own Willis Richardson’s ‘‘House of Sham.”’ 

The novel has served during these years, too, as the 
delineator of pioneer work in the wildest parts of Africa. 
Harold Bindless introduces the Black Man into several of 
his novels—as traders in gum and the like in Concession 
Hunters, 1902; with its ju-ju sacrifice, Anslie’s Ju Ju, a 
romance of the hinterland, published in 1900. Beneath 
Her Station, 1906, is a story of the victory of early 
associations over a veneer of a civilization alien from 
tradition; The Liberationist, 1908, deals with the release 
of kidnapped slaves. Most of the author’s stories are full 
of exciting adventure. The hero in Ainslie’s Ju Ju owes 
his escape from serious peril in the hinterland of Lagos, 
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Nigeria, to the possession of a mystic ju-ju or talisman, 
which on his return to a farm in Cumberland he flung 
into a tarn—-the charm was over. 

In the Shadow, by Henry Cottrell Rowland, in 1906, is 
another story to attract attention. The first part of this 
book is placed in England, the scene a pleasant country- 
house of the Maltbys in which Manning Moultrie, a rice- 
planter in Carolina, and his sister, Virginia, are guests. 
Giles Maltby, the son of the house, has a chum at Oxford, 
a Haytian, whom he much admires to the great disgust of 
Manning who fails to understand Giles’ attitude when he 
explains that ‘‘Dessalines is a gentleman—a much better 
sort than a good many one meets; besides, he’s well-born 
in his own country. He’s a count.’’ Sir Henry Maltby, 
deeply in sympathy with what is being done for the ad- 
vancement of the Negro, tries to engage Manning in con- 
versation on the subject; but he, finding the topic distaste- 
ful, avoided it. It happens, however, that Dessalines who 
is staying in the neighbourhood saves Giles and Virginia 
from drowning when they are caught in the weir. His 
amazing strength succeeded in tearing away the beam by 
which they were held. Then he shares the honours with 
Giles when the two win a hotly contested local cricket 
match. Virginia, torn between her gratitude to the man 
who has saved her life and that of her fiancé and the rem- 
nants of an hereditary objection to Negroes, asks Dessa- 
lines to call on her at his convenience. At tea the fol- 
lowing day Dessalines describes Hayti as ‘‘a country 
which promises no safety to life or property, because it is 
a Negro Republic, and the Negro has not yet learned to 
govern himself or others.’’ There is much discussion of 
the Negro mind and an analysis of the Negro character 
in this book. 

The second part takes place in Hayti where Dessalines 
is expected to head a revolution with the object of being 
proclaimed Emperor; but when he should have been pre. 
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paring for action he, in spite of a terrific struggle against 
native emotional tendencies, is persuaded by the mulatto 
wife of Dr. Fouchére, a seductress, to assist at the bam- 
boula, an orgy lasting three days. ‘‘He is absent when a 
message comes saying he must strike at once or all is lost.”’ 

The third part takes place in Carolina at the Moultrie 
rice-plantations, where Giles and Virginia are on a short 
visit to Manning, before their wedding. There is a dis- 
tressing s 2ne of a Negro hunt, the Negro being Dessa- 
lines. Now he reaches Manning’s home and is eared for 
until the hunters arrive, and in spite of all that Giles and 
Virginia can do, Dessalines is killed, dying in Giles’ arms. 
This is a harrowing tale except for the sanity and fresh- 
ness introduced in the persons of Virginia, Giles, and Dr. 
Layden. It seems to have the purpose of so many books 
of the time, written to discourage even the Negro who has 
had all the advantages of modern civilization. Emperor 
Jones is an adaptation possible from more than one work. 

Interesting, too, is Multitude and Solitude, by John 
Masefield, 1909. The hero, Roger Naldrett, is a dramatist 
who after the failure of his play and the sudden death by 
drowning of the woman he loves, decides, in order to jus- 
tify his existence and show himself worthy of his love, to 
go with a friend to Africa to fight sleeping-sickness and, 
if possible, find a cure. His friend has been engaged in 
medical research and has been out in Uganda in order to 
study the disease. He says, ‘‘I want to get to the 
bottom of the teypanosome. We don’t even know what 
it is in him which causes the disease; and we don’t know 
very much really about the tsetse, nor what part the tsetse 
plays in the organism’s life. He then describes his ex- 
perience in a little place called Ikupu, alone with a ‘‘sleep- 
ing village in all stages of the disease.”’ 

These adventurers, as the story goes, experienced ter- 
rible mental and physical suffering. His friend, Lionel 
Heseltine, was on the verge of dissolution, and the natives 
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they have been trying to save by the use of a toxyl were 
dying like flies, and he himself was showing symptoms of 
the disease. In desperation, using on both themselves and 
friends a special animal serum which had not succeeded 
with the natives they then had under observation, they both 
recovered sufficiently to leave their deadly quarters. They 
knew they had discovered a cure for some cases, and 
cleared some three miles of fly belt, surveyed the whole 
and excavated a part of the Zimbabwe, and saved the lives 
of at least four natives; probably more, but the others had 
decamped as soon as they had sufficient strength. The 
part dealing with the development of the disease and the 
natives is remarkably good, and easy reading. On their 
journey home they meet a German scientist who tells them 
of the sure remedy discovered by Muhlbauer. The Afri- 
can part of the book contains picturesque descriptions, and 
the characterization is fine. 

Love in Black, by Sir H. Hesketh Bell, attracted some 
attention about a generation ago. This is a collection of 
stories mostly written during the author’s days of service 
on the Gold Coast. Love in Black itself was suggested to 
the author by the opening lines of a hymn: 


I thank Thee too.... 
That in the darkest spot on earth 
Some love is found. 


These were sketches of Negro plot and passion, some of 
which first appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine, The Idler, 
and The Argosy. 

The tale which gives the title to the book concerns the 
love of Kwamin Fori, a fine type of West African, for 
Kusa and her love for George Warren, the young Metho- 
dist missionary stationed at a village perched on a spur of 
the Akwapim Hills. Kusa gets very impatient when War- 
ren tells her of the wife and child he hopes soon to rejoin. 
The scene changes to the ju-ju house at the edge of the 
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jungle where the priests decided that the man who has sub- 
stituted the great fetish of the white men, and influenced 
the young men of the town to pass by their own fetish 
with contempt on their faces, must die ‘‘ere that moon 
shall show her horns.’’ Some fever-causing poison must 
be administered similar to that given to his Christian 
brothers. Shortly after the priests had retired the drum 
which served as a gong for entrance to the temple sounded 
and Kusa implored to be given a love potion ‘‘to make the 
white man love me.’’ The old guardian-priest, though ex- 
ceedingly angry at being disturbed by a mere child, 
changed when he found this instrument ready to his hand 
to wreak vengeance on the missionary. The following 
day Warren receives a letter from England recalling him 
at once on urgent business, and again he tells Kusa of his 
joy at rejoining his wife and child. She, unfortunate be- 
ing, is consumed with jealousy and drops the poison pow- 
der into his lemonade; but as she does so she gazes out 
into the moonlight and sees the three priests dancing the 
dance of death and understands at once what is going to 
happen. She rushes into the room, snatches the glass 
from the missionary, and drinks the contents. Her grand- 
mother obtained the antidote to the poison, and saved the 
girl’s life. She married the man who loved her, Kwamin 
Fori. 

A little stir was experienced in 1911, when appeared 
The Garden of Resurrection—Being the Love Story of an 
Ugly Man, by E. Temple Thurston. From the English- 
man’s point of view the ‘‘tale is told with charm and a 
certain firmness of touch.’’ The hero, greatly disfigured 
by smallpox, feels that no one can bear to be in his pres- 
ence and lavished all his affection on an attractive dog, 
Dandy. Dining at a restaurant one evening, he overhears 
a conversation between a (distinctly objectionable) young 
man and a woman of twenty-eight about a girl of Negro 
ancestry, whom he intended to marry on account of her 
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wealth. With that object she had been brought to Eng- 
land and was in the care of his two elderly narrow-minded 
spinster aunts. She was kept a prisoner in the remote 
somewhat dismal home in Ireland, at Ballysheen, and 
never allowed to see any one and only taken out after 
dark with a veil over her face. The story as overheard 
fired the imagination of the lonely man, Bellairs, who 
realized what the girl must be suffering, thus shut in away 
from all friendliness and bereft of the sunshine of her na- 
tive land, Dominica. She had never been allowed any free- 
dom for fear some of the neighbors might discover that 
she was not a pure white. ‘‘In Ireland, you know, a drop 
of black blood is the greatest curse you can have,’’ says 
the young man. 

Clarissa, the girl, who was not allowed to wear her ca- 
nary-coloured satin dress, becomes an obsession. The 
hero receives a letter from an old friend inviting him to 
some fishing and notices the address is Ballysheen; he 
goes to stay with Cruikshank and his understanding wife, 
Bellwhatele, and after some manoeuvering manages to 
meet Clarissa and tries to warn her against the young 
man—the man she loves. Obviously she will not believe 
what she is told to be the truth, and is full of indignation 
against Bellairs, who is trying to save her from an un- 
happy future. Some time later, after Clarissa has left 
Ireland with young Fennell to be married in London from 
the house of an aunt, Bellairs sees Clarissa, Fennell, a 
man, and the woman of the earlier meeting together at a 
restaurant. Fennell leaves before Bellairs can speak to 
him, and Clarissa in reply to a note delivered by the head- 
waiter disclaims any acquaintanceship; whereupon Bell- 
airs, having completely failed to help the woman he feels 
convinced is being badly treated, decides to go abroad. 
Having made all his arrangements he is ready to start 
when suddenly Clarissa arrives at his flat, ill, hungry. The 
young man has spent all her money and deserted her. She 
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is so ill that she is obliged to remain on in the flat, and 
Bellairs to save trouble and gossip insists upon the nurse 
and his servants addressing her as Mrs. Bellairs. The 
child is born dead, and Clarissa’s recovery is slow, the 
intervening time being occupied by Bellairs in building a 
eottage for her in the country; but Clarissa, thoroughly 
humbled by events, says she must return to Dominica. 
Bellairs sees a broken-hearted woman off at the station. 
He, so secure in the conviction that his ugliness must pre- 
vent any woman from loving him, lets her go. Two days 
later he receives a telegram from his understanding 
friend, Bellwhatele, telling him to come over at once; and 
on arrival is told it is about the old stone cottage on the 
eliff which the Cruikshanks had given him. On the road 
to it Bellwhatele asks him why he let Clarissa go and dares 
to say that Clarissa loves him but thought she was un- 
worthy, and he had said nothing. Then Bellwhatele tells 
him to go up to the cottage alone as she is tired. Full of 
hopes for the future, he opens the door; and there quite 
unexpectedly finds Clarissa in her canary-eoloured gown. 

In God’s Step-Children, by Sarah Gertrude Millin 
(1924) there is a striking story of race admixture and the 
ghost which eternally haunts the Nordics. The Rev. An- 
drew Flood ‘‘had recently heard a tremendous sermon 
preached about the essential equality of all human beings, 
whatever their colour, in the eyes of their Creator. It 
was, throughout Britain, the creed of the moment.’’ As a 
result he went to the Cape in 1821; within a month of 
being ordained he offered himself to a mission society to 
spread the Word in Africa. 

Benumbed with the strangeness of his surroundings and 
suffering from the long journey over rough tracks in swel- 
tering heat, the awkward-looking, silent man arrives at 
Canaan (one hundred miles from any white settlement) a 
circle of thirty reed huts inhabited by a tribe called the 
Korannas. The first interview with his flock was discon- 
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eerting. He felt an underground of mockery in spite of 
his efforts; and their questions were such as he was not 
prepared for, although they were, in the main, stupid and 
indolent. Moreover, they were firm believers in witchcraft. 

His first serious brush with his flock was when they 
danced in the new moon. Although Titus, his interpreter, 
explained to him that because they believed the stars to 
be the eyes of the dead, and the moon to be God, they 
sang and danced in prayer, the Rev. Mr. Flood insisted 
on calling them from their sleep; and when, worn out, 
they all refused to come to him, he went to them; they 
listened with indifference and danced again when night 
eame. After a spell of depression and an attack of hys- 
teria, the Rev. Mr. Flood asks his cook, Cachas, and her 
daughter, Silla, what it is that stands between him and the 
people and finds that they are convinced that God does 
not feel for a brown man as he does for a white man, to 
which he replies, ‘‘We are all God’s children;’’ and as the 
tev. Mr. Flood hesitates for a reply to the question 
‘*But is God Himself not White?’’ Cachas makes the sig- 
nificant comment, ‘‘ Perhaps we brown people are only His 
Step-Children.”’ 

In his desperate anxiety to bring these ‘‘children into 
the fold and prove that there is no difference between 
brown and white, Flood decides to marry the young Silla in 
spite of the remonstrances of the Rev. Thomas Burtwell 
of the next mission station, whither he travelled with 
Cachas, Silla, and her cousin so that the marriage cere- 
mony might be duly performed. By the time the third 
child has arrived the Rev. Mr. Flood realized that he 
had in no way advanced the cause by his marriage and 
that the members of his flock regarded him as a fool. 
Though one or two had genuine religious instincts and 
really liked the idea of a God and Saviour, of Heaven and 
Hell, not until the serious illness of his baby and the magic 
rites he observed did he feel the completeness of his fail- 
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ure. The baby died, and the father was blamed for his 
interruption at the moment the bad spirits were about to 
he exorcised; the mother returned to her own home, leav- 
ing the two children behind. 

Some time later the Rev. Thomas Burtwell came to 
Canaan on his annual visitation and, finding the Rev. Mr. 
Flood growing more and more despondent, more and 
more ungainly and dirty, decided to take Deborah, the 
daughter of twelve years of age, back with him to train 
as a school-assistant or, as her father suggested, to help 
Mrs. Burtwell in the house. Mrs. Burtwell was furious 
with her husband, saying trouble is sure to follow; and it 
did when Deborah was sixteen, for she fell in love first 
with a full-blooded young Hottentot, and when Mr. and 
Mrs. Burtwell put a stop to their meetings her next ven- 
ture was with an emigrant farmer who had come north- 
ward to settle. In reply to Mr. Burtwell’s question Hans 
Kleinhans said he would not think of marrying a brown 
girl, but Deborah wh» told of this replied, ‘‘It is no use 
talking any more. ‘Tunere is going to be a child!’’ And 
the Burtwells arranged for her to return to her father. 
It must be realized that Deborah was not unhappy in the 
Burtwell household; they were all kind to her. But their 
ways were not her ways, and she was lonely. 

Not long after the Rev. Mr. Flood died; his reason 
had fled, and another missionary had been sent out to take 
up the work for which the Canaan Pastor had been so un- 
fitted. The new man was of very different stuff, and his 
people did not laugh at him long. 

Deborah, her son Kleinhans, and her grandmother 
Cachas left Canaan and joined the community of Hotten- 
tots and Bastaards who dwelt in Griqualand East, ruled 
over by Adam Kok, the fifth of his line. This was in 1860. 
Kleinhans, now eighteen, was a husbandman by nature; 
he vigorously farmed his land, worked in wood and iron, 
was sober, frugal, religious, but full of bitterness that bred 
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against his mother and the people with whom he lived; 
and he was proud of his white ancestry. When he was 
twenty-nine he left Kokstad and trekked to the diamond 
fields, eager to be rid of his mother and companions in order 
to live among white men and marry a woman of their race. 

Kleinhans’ first day in a small town was full of disap- 
pointment and suffering. In spite of a certain likeness 
to the Boers his mixed blood was betrayed in his speech; 
he found himself ostracized, turned out of an inn, ob- 
jected to by the agent for the diamond diggings, and al- 
most beaten to death by the father of a little girl who had 
lost one of her goats which Kleinhans kindly offered to 
help her find. He was picked up more dead than alive by 
an Englishman returning from the diamond fields, who 
with his wife and two daughters and a young Cape girl as 
assistant in the house had settled on a farm in Africa in 
search of health. Mr. Lindsell, who wanted a competent 
man on the farm, kept him there. Kleinhans helped the 
Englishman with his own stock and received a small share 
of the profits. 

Within a year he had married Lena Smith, the girl 
from the Cape, whose father was a German, her mother, 
a coloured woman with a little Malay blood and a little 
St. Helena infusion mixed with that of the white. When 
their first child, Elmira, was born in 1872, Deborah, who 
had come over from Kokstad for the event, was amazed 
at the beauty of her grandchild. When Lindsell’s two 
daughters returned from boarding school their mother 
thought they would have more chance of settling down if 
they went to England. So the three left for home and 
Lindsell, to his surprise, missed the presence of his nag- 
ging, ill-tempered wife, and sought companionship at the 
Kleinhans’ house. Lindsell thinks that Elmira, a lovely 
child, with no trace of colour, should be sent to a good 
school and offers to take her to a convent, knowing that 
she would not be accepted if the sisters saw her. 
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So for several years the child lives a life of pretence 
among her school friends and a life of antagonism with 
her brothers and sisters when at home until an epidemic 
of serious scarlet-fever makes the Nuns send for the Klein- 
hanses. The Mother Superior greeted them kindly, but 
Elmira, now on the way to recovery, resented their pres- 
ence; and as soon as her restoration to health was com- 
plete she returned to the farm and was sent far away to 
Cape Town to the same school which the Lindsell girls 
had attended. There the brother of a school-friend fell 
in love with her. The father of the young man wrote to 
Lindsell asking whether she was a suitable wife for his 
son and Lindsell told the truth about her origin in a far 
from kindly manner. 

Apparently he was already contemplating taking her 
as his second wife, for his wife had died in England. The 
girl was very attractive, pretty and modest; he cadaver- 
ous, with sparse hair and claw-like hands, was sixty-five 
to her eighteen. The marriage came about without any 
protest from Elmira, for her family’s position depended 
upon her acquiescence. At first Lindsell lavished presents 
of all sorts upon his wife and was kind to her though very 
exacting. She never protested against anything and was 
always calm and indifferent to the admiration she met 
with in the town. Then one day after they had returned 
to the farm he, in a moment of ill-temper, referred to her 
complexion, saying, ‘‘You ought to pay more attention to 
your complexion than other women.’’ This slight roused 
all the pent-up feeling. She told him she hated him and 
that he was an ugly old man. 

For days she went about her duties as usual, and then 
one Sunday told her husband she was going home. He 
remonstrated with her; and this time she told him exactly 
and at some length what she thought of this man who 
‘‘looks like a tortoise and is old enough to be my grand- 
father.’’ She remained on at the farm until her son, Bar- 
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ry, was born, a small, weakly child, but ‘‘a proper white 
child,’’ so her mother said. Lindsell was now overcome 
with happiness; he had never cared for his unattractive 
daughters. The younger one had married and the elder 
had run away when her father announced his intention of 
marrying again; but this child, the son of his old age, was 
a miracle, and the child loved and was happy with his 
father, his constant companion. 

Elmira settled down to motherhood until the child was 
two and one-half years old, when she disappeared from 
the hotel where they were staying. Fortunately there was 
an efficient nurse, Mrs. Gadd. Lindsell then had an apo- 
plectic fit and Mrs. Gadd had two charges to look after; 
his two daughters refused to go and see him, until news 
that he was worse came. May and her husband went to 
the farm; Edith with compressed lips refused to accom- 
pany them. They had never felt much affection for their 
father and since his second marriage had hated and abused 
him in spite of his generosity in the way of allowances. 
Finally Lindsell died; and the two families, the brown and 
the white, including proud Edith, met at the funeral. Lena, 
his brown grandmother, a kindly soul, put her arms 
around the rigid figure of the boy of seven, whose sole 
friend and companion for years had been an ailing father, 
saying, ‘‘Come to your granny, my little heart,’’ when 
suddenly he broke from her, flung himself against Edith’s 
gaunt, unyielding body, erying, ‘‘Don’t let the brown peo- 
ple take me! Don’t let them!’’ Weeping wildly for the 
first time in her lonely life, Edith felt that some one 
needed her; and she said, ‘‘I’m taking him.’’ 

Edith settled in Cape Town with the child, where they 
led an isolated life. Never comfortable with other chil- 
dren, he had ‘‘the contempt for black blood which is one 
of the nails in the cross that the black-blooded bear, and 
Barry always spoke passionately against black, brown, and 
yellow. At the age of forty-two Edith fell in love with a 
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local minister, whose jovial kindly manner entirely misled 
her, and when the blow fell, and his engagement was an- 
nounced to a young girl of eighteen, she indeed felt that 
God had failed her. 

Barry, now thirteen, who had been a witness of all that 
was happening, was full of commiseration with his half- 
sister’s disappointment and determined to devote his life 
to her, though he never mentioned this decision. He had 
curious resemblances to his great-great grandfather, the 
Rev. Andrew Flood, especially the desire for real self- 
sacrifice. After a harrowing scene in which Edith tells 
Barry he must never marry on account of the taint in his 
blood, Barry, for the first time in his life, tells her she is 
jealous because of her disappointment and says he had 
better leave her. 

However, the following evening he feels how unjust he 
has probably been, begs forgiveness and decides to dedi- 
cate himself to Christ. He goes to Oxford at the age of 
twenty-one; after three years came the war, and he was 
to join as a chaplain to the forces. After two cases of 
shell-shock he remained in England, only returning to 
South Africa in 1920 with his wife. When a child is ex- 
pected Edith again renews the attack and insists upon his 
telling his wife, Norah, of the risk. Norah, a pretty, im- 
pulsive, kind-hearted girl, refuses at first to worry, but 
gradually becomes a victim to dread of having a black 
child. Barry is called to the Kleinhans’ where his mother 
is dying. He stays until her death and helps them gen- 
erously, and on his return decides that Norah must return 
to England to have her child, and that he is going among 
his brown people to settle near Canaan, where the Rev. 
Andrew Flood had his mission. ‘‘For the first time in his 
life Barry showed strength—His people wanted him!”’ 

The Adventures of the Black Girl in Her Search for 
God, published by George Bernard Shaw in 1932, has 
caused considerable comment. It is written in the nature 
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of a parable showing the various conceptions of the Deity 
to be found in the world—God as He is described in the 
Old and New Testaments, the God of Mahomet, the God of 
Voltaire, and the God of Natural Science. The book is 
clever enough in a somewhat flippant way but contributes 
nothing new to the problem where God is to be found. In 
an ‘‘Afterword’’ the author attempts an evaluation of the 
Bible, according to which it is an interesting record of 
how the idea of God developed from childish idolatry to 
the sublime notion of a loving father. He points out that 
not one but many conceptions of God are to be found in 
the Bible, for instance, the God of Noah, of Job, of Micah, 
and of Jesus Christ. 

Charles Herbert Maxwell wrote in 1933 a reply entitled 
Adventures of the White Girl in Her Search for God, in 
which he inserts a note, ‘‘Let not the reader think it 
strange that the White Girl should carry a ‘niblick.’ To 
anyone acquainted with things African, this is far less 
extraordinary than that a Bantu Girl should carry a 
‘knobkerry,’ as happens in Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Adven- 
tures of the Black Girl in Her Search for God.’’ 

In 1933 appeared also The Adventures of Gabriel in His 
Search for Mr. Shaw, by W. R. Matthews, a modest com- 
panion for Mr. Shaw’s Black Girl. There is conversation 
between Peter and Gabriel showing the exceptional inter- 
est Mr. Shaw’s activities have aroused in heaven. The 
result is that at Peter’s suggestion the Archangel Gabriel 
agrees to spend a week-end on Earth, disguised as a pri- 
vate detective, to look into the Shaw mystery—to find out 
which is the real Shaw. The story gives the many ‘‘ap- 
pearances’’ that Shaw presents to the world. He is so 
elusive that Gabriel does not find it easy to discover him 
again, each time he disappears. The Black Girl is not 
mentioned; only Shaw’s omniscience is caricatured. 


C. G. Woopson 














BOOK REVIEWS 


Le Noir. By W. Mercer Cook. Edited with Introduction, Exer- 
cises, and Vocabulary. (New York: American Book Company, 
1934. Pp. X + 173.) 


The teacher of French who desires to see an occasional black 
face among the Perrichons, Poiriers, and Colombas who invade 
his class-room will welcome the publication of Le Noir. Since 
propaganda in behalf of some ideal or other is becoming an im- 
portant factor in education, the inclusion of race-consciousness 
among the objectives of language study is altogether consonant 
with the modern trend. Use of this book will prove an effectual 
aid in the correcting of an attitude of mind illustrated by the 
colored boy in a mixed class who stoutly refused to name the 
blacks when called on for a survey of the races of men. Dr. 
Georgiana Simpson’s book on Toussaint Louverture was designed 
to meet this need; Mr. Cook’s anthology on the black motif will 
likewise prove invaluable in the program of rehabilitation. 

The author, who is Assistant Professor of French at Howard 
University, has made a searching study of the familiar as well 
as outlying fields of French literature in an endeavor to deter- 
mine the attitude of French writers toward the Negro. In Le 
Noir he presents his findings in the case of twenty-nine French- 
men of major importance. He has proceeded with the objectivity 
of a scholar and has not withheld evidence that indicates hos- 
tility. The majority of the pages of his book, however, attest so 
convincingly the understanding and sympathy that black people 
are wont to associate with the French, that the dissenting note 
of a Balzac, for example, need not prove disquieting. Of pri- 
mary importance is the fact that men of the stature of Voltaire, 
Victor Hugo, and Anatole France have concerned themselves with 
the Negro. 

The skillful editing of the morceaux that compose Le Noir 
gives it added attraction as a text. A short biographical sketch 
of each author precedes selections from his works; the notes are 
succinct and adequate; a questionnaire for oral interpretation of 
the text is included; the vocabulary has been prepared with 
eare; and bibliographical data are presented for students who de- 
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sire to read more extensively in this field. The book does not 
claim to be exhaustive; it serves rather to give promise of the 
satisfaction that an intimate acquaintance with French literature 
can bring to the reader who resents the distorted portrayal of 
the Negro that American writers pander to a willing public. 

' This text need not be used only in advanced courses; the 
French involved, though literary, will not prove beyond the com- 
prehension of second year students. The passages are brief and 
varied enough to sustain the interest of the neophyte who might 
feel intimidated in the presence of literature that strikes a deeper 
note than is struck by the average elementary reading text. 

The first selection is the familiar passage on Negro slavery 
from the Esprit des Lois of Montesquieu—a timely warning to 
the student to proceed thoughtfully, lest the subtleties of French 
dialectic confound him. While the anthology is not limited to 
literature of a controversial nature (exposition and description 
are represented by the modern authors), it is these passages in- 
spired by the liberalism of the Revolution that the student will 
doubtless read with keenest interest. 

Now that the physical emancipation of the black race is no 
longer an issue, it might be argued that such literature has an 
historical rather than aesthetic significance. The reviewer recalls 
a similar verdict passed on ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ by a critic 
who maintained that Mrs. Stowe’s novel was at best a counterfeit 
masterpiece, real to one generation, but unreal to the following. 
This appraisal is hardly final; indeed, at the present time when 
the old Tolstoyian idealism that found supreme art in a peasant’s 
song and humanized all artistic expression is to be reckoned with 
as an important principle of literary criticism (even in parts that 
look askance at the hammer and sickle) such a summary dismissal 
is aS unconvincing as dogmatic. Does not the recent revival of 
the dramatic version of the story of Tom and Eva prove that 
literature of humanitarian inspiration is perennially vital regard- 
less of the transitory phenomena that give it being? George Sand 
sensed this; in her letter of appreciation to Mrs. Stowe, repro- 
duced in Le Nowr, she expresses the modern ideal so happily that 
we wonder if her muse was as archaic and tawdry as her detrac- 
tors would have us believe. 

The announcement accompanying Le Noir is to the effect that 
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it was designed for use in Negro schools. Such a limitation is 
not necessary. Whereas the book will undoubtedly be widely 
read in Negro schools, it will not be without significance in all 
schools of liberal orientation. One of the hopeful signs on the 
Negro’s horizon is the activity of white students of the vanguard 
in behalf of a sane and equitable revision of the status of black 
people. Such students will hardly be less interested than their 
darker fellows in what a Buffon, Maupassant, or Bourget has to 
say on the subject. 

Literature, however occasional or particular its inspiration 
may be, surmounts the limitation of theme in proportion to the 
genius of the author. Under the pen of a Montesquieu or Vol- 
taire a discussion of the Negro can become a treatise on human 
relations. No social phenomenon is isolated from the organism 
of society, and the analysis of it is bound to suggest important 
ramifications. When Montesquieu writes that the enemies of the 
Negro argue his inferiority because ‘‘he esteems a glace necklace 
more than gold, which among the civilized nations is of greatest 
consequence,’’ he is probing western civilization much as we have 
seen Tagore probe it in our day. And the prophet-stoning Vol- 
taire is strangely prophetic when, in his discussion of the possible 
disappearance of the Albino type, he writes ‘‘if we in Europe 
continue to depopulate the earth in order to determine who shall 
govern it, I do not give many more centuries of life to our poor 
species.’ 

Even ‘‘Der Fiihrer’’ might read Le Noir with profit. Con- 
cerned as he is with a renaissance of the old Germanic traditions, 
he might find the revelation on page 17 a helpful guide to ortho- 
doxy in the matter of racial attitudes. Or would he make auto da 
fe of a page that impiously recalls the catholic viewpoint that 
was once the lodestar of the German universities? Obviously 
the tribute of ‘‘vir nobilissime et clarissime’’ paid to the black 
savant Antoine-Guillaume Amo by the rector of Wittenberg and 
the assurance of the non-existence of race prejudice at that uni- 
versity are heresies subversive to the dogma of racial exclusivism 
as propounded by the National Socialists. 

A harassed world in general might find food for thought in 
this book. The enslaved Negro in France and her colonies consti- 
tuted a problem; Le Noir shows how the French mind proceeded 
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to a solution. Passion and prejudice stand aside, and reason leads 
the way. Conceptual obscurity is dispelled by the ‘‘clarté intel- 
lectuelle’’ that is the Frenchman’s heritage. Voltaire finds dif- 
ferentiation among the apes and concludes that variation is de- 
sirable in the human species. In the selection from L’Abbé 
Gregoire a statesman suggests that the whole question of slavery 
be envisaged from the point of view of the blacks—a simple and 
logical procedure generally tabooed by the judges in the court of 
human relations. 

Contemporary thought, of course, has made a museum-piece 
of French rationalism. Sensibility is better than reason; Bergson 
is nearer reality than Descartes. In consequence, the many mystic 
systems enroll their armies of votaries with astounding ease. And 
hatred grows apace. The Christian church, which long ago anath- 
ematized the Encyclopedia, is hesitant and inarticulate when 
the creed affirms the spiritual emancipation of dark people. 
Eighteenth century France found the Holy Trinity incompatible 
with reason, and substituted an earthly trinity of liberty, equal- 
ity, and fraternity. The pages of Le Noir bear eloquent witness 
to the humane effect of the new revelation. As we read them we 
wonder if the goddess of reason who held her court in Notre 
Dame de Paris was a wanton, after all. 

V. B. SPRATLIN 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


The Evolution of the Negro College. By Dwight Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Ph.D. (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Contributions to Education, 
No. 609. 1934. Pp. 221.) 


The story of the development of the Negro college is one of 
the most interesting phases in the history of American education. 
Unlike other American colleges, the Negro college arose in re- 
sponse to needs which were urgent and immediate. It was in- 
tended not only to serve the generations of students who would 
come to it after the period of its establishment and full develop- 
ment, but it was faced with the unusual situation, the immediate 
emergency, demanding that instant service be rendered to the 
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multitudes, who, in the nature of the case, could not be kept wait- 
ing for its ministrations. It began with the missionary urge and 
reached its height as a missionary crusade. Such a movement has 
significance for American life in general as well as for Negro 
life in particular; not only because Negroes are component parts 
of the American population, but also because Americans recog- 
nizing these needs devoted themselves unselfishly to the planning 
and the active participation in the operation of the Negro college. 
When it is recalled that this service was not rendered to them- 
selves or their children but to those who were the descendants of 
another racial stock, it has more than a passing historical signifi- 
eance for all Americans. 

The Negro College in its major development and expansion 
belongs to the era which succeeded the War for Southern Inde- 
pendence. The period of Negro education prior to the war, in- 
cluding the beginnings of the efforts for the establishment of the 
first colleges for Negroes, has been compactly covered in the ex- 
cellent treatise by C. G. Woodson, The Education of the Negro 
Prior to 1861 (New York, 1915). This study pointed to the need 
for a second volume which would cover the succeeding periods. 
The surveys of the Negro college published in 1917 and 1929, 
which were made under governmental auspices, the studies of in- 
dividual colleges and the report:, of denominational and _ phil- 
anthropie boards operating in the field of Negro education, have 
directed further attention to the need for a comprehensive and 
connected published account of the development of Negro educa- 
tion in the period following the abolition of slavery. This need 
was particularly evident in the fields of the Negro Public School, 
the Negro Secondary School and the Negro College. The effort to 
contribute to one of these fields has resulted in this study by Dr. 
Holmes. The other fields still await adequate treatment. 

Dr. Holmes states that it is not his purpose to present the 
events in the history of the Negro College in chronological order 
but that it is his object ‘‘to interpret the events, the social forces 
and the attitudes of individuals and groups which have affected 
the establishment and development of these schools and thus de- 
termined the character of the opportunities for higher education 
available to Negro youth today in segregated colleges, universities 
and professional schools located mainly in the Southern states.’’ 
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In his effort to trace this development, which the author terms 
‘‘the evolution,’’ the historical method was used. 

The study is divided into four parts, containing twenty-six 
chapters. Part I includes preliminary statements concerning the 
historical background. Part II treats of the Federal Government 
and the Freedmen’s Bureau. Howard University occupies a large 
place in this part of the discussion. Part III describes the major 
parts of the thesis under the title, ‘‘The Emergence of the Col- 
lege.’” The American Missionary Association, the Freedmen’s 
Aid Society, the American Baptist Home Mission Society, the 
various denominational boards, the Negro denominations, the 
land-grant colleges and organized philanthropy are passed in 
review. Part IV contains the descriptions of progress from 1922 
to 1932, with a presentation of the present status and trends to- 
wards consolidation, accreditation and changes in control. 

The author endeavors to measure the significance of the his- 
torical background, in its socio-economic relationships, which is 
quite unlike some educators who venture into the historical field. 
As a rule, the tables, graphs, statistics and numerical data loom 
so large in these studies that the reader frequently has not been 
able to see the forests for the trees. The trappings of scholarship 
have been so often mistaken for the thing itself. Historical facts 
and figures must be evaluated and interpreted. They are not ends 
in themselves, and it is not sufficient to fasten them together in 
tabular form on a page with a tag attached, which is supposed to 
reveal the unseen mystery. The author of this work includes 
twenty-six tables, but they are not ends in themselves. They are 
intended as illustrations of factual materials presented in the tex- 
tual matter. 

The author’s use of historical evidence, his effort to pursue the 
truth and his presentation of it follow the accepted rules of his- 
torical research. There are tendencies manifested at times to fol- 
low the popular views rather than the historian’s view. One in- 
stance of this occurs in his discussion of the historical background 
of the Negro at the beginning of the war of 1861-1865, in which 
he states that ‘‘the Negro, generally considered, began his aca- 
demic education at zero.’’ However, he hastens to explain that 
there were numerous Negroes who were educated. In point of 
fact, this number was larger than most persons realize. The 
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Negro has been so flattered by his oratorical friends concerning 
his ‘‘remarkable progress since Emancipation,’’ that he has been 
almost too willing to conclude that he began ‘‘at zero.’’ There 
were thousands of free Negroes, north and south, who had freed 
themselves from the chains of ignorance as well as slavery prior 
to 1865. There were college graduates among this number and 
there were those who had been exposed at least to the processes 
of formal education. The author is not entirely forgetful of this 
group. 

Another instance of the same tendency is manifested, when the 
statement is made that the slaves who thought about the issues 
of the war knew that they were the cause of the war and that 
their freedom was the issue of the war. There is very little re- 
liable evidence, although there is much oratory and printed 
recollections for this conclusion. History must not be made de- 
pendent upon these sources alone. The confusion of issues reigned 
until they were clarified in 1863, with the approach of the Union 
armies; or else how shall one explain the Negroes who served in 
the Confederate army and who were inducted into the Confeder- 
ate ranks in the closing days of the last year of the war? More- 
over, the northern armies returned the fugitive slaves to their 
owners or regarded them as contraband property. And yet the 
author shows his acquaintance with some of the evidence bearing 
upon this confusion of the real issue of the war and reveals that 
there were stages of development on the question of the Negro 
aS a war issue. 

Entering directly into the educational history, the author is 
on surer ground. He divides the study into four periods. The 
first extends from 1860 to 1885, during which the Union armies, 
the Freedmen’s Bureau, the Church, the volunteer and phil- 
anthropic boards were establishing colleges for the freedmen. 
There was the hasty duplication of efforts in many places and 
the introduction of that which seemed to border upon the im- 
practical in education. Nevertheless the author concludes that ‘‘it 
was probably impossible for the work to be carried on in any 
other way that would have brought such speedy results.’’ The 
second period extends from 1886 to 1916. This period was char- 
acterized by the increase in the number of schools and in the 
enrollment of students, the rise of industrial education and the 
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beginnings of land-grant colleges. The addition of Negro teachers 
to the teaching staffs of the college was one of the characteristics 
of this period. The third period began in 1917 with the publica- 
tion of the report of the Phelps-Stokes Fund concerning colleges 
and universities for Negroes. This report led to a critical eval- 
uation of these schools. The interest of the foundations such as 
the General Education Board and the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
and the activities of the state governments gave adequate support 
and made possible systematic improvements. The author begins 
the fourth period in 1928, when the Survey of Negro Colleges was 
published by the United States Bureau of Education. Shortly 
afterwards, the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Southern States accepted the responsibility for the rating of 
the Negro colleges in the South. 

The study shows that there were four groups of agencies 
which were responsible for the Negro College: (1) the Federal 
Government; (2) the Christian Church; (3) the state govern- 
ments; (4) organized philanthropy. The work of these agencies 
resulted in the development of the number of institutions and 
in an increase in the college enrollment. In 1932 there were 109 
institutions for Negroes doing college work. They were distrib- 
uted among 19 states and the District of Columbia. They en- 
rolled approximately 23,000 college students. The influence of 
the small college is evident when it is noted that 11 of the 19 
institutions enrolled 500 or more students, 25 from 250 to 499 
students, 29 from 100 to 249 students and 44 less than 100 stu- 
dents. The percentage of college students in these institutions 
arose from 15 in 1922 to 85 in 1932, showing that work on the 
secondary level was growing less important. 

The author admits that the study is intended to be an histori- 
cal investigation and that he does not intend to project his in- 
terest into the future. Nevertheless, in the last few pages he 
directs attention to several defects of the Negro College under 
the heading of ‘‘Recommendations.’’ One is that the intense com- 
petition among colleges for students in those areas in which the 
opportunity for college education exceeds the demand should 
cease. The lack of objectives on the part of the colleges, the ef- 
fort to operate a four-year college program on inadequate income 
and the relative scarcity of scholarship aids are cited. The final 
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recommendation is that an organized survey should be undertaken 
for the purpose of planning the development of the Negro College 
for a period of twenty-five years or thereabouts. The author con- 
cludes with the expression of the belief that the time is ripe for 
an effective plan for the organization and administration of ‘‘the 
group of Negro colleges in a systematic way.’’ This statement 
deserves further consideration. 

Dr. Holmes has performed a worthwhile service in making the 
scattered materials and reports more readily aecessible in a single 
volume. The book is a very important and useful contribution 
both to history and to education. The style is attractive and 
lucid. The treatment reflects careful and accurate scholarship. 
Historians and educators will find much valuable material in the 
book, and an eleven page bibliography adds to its usefulness. 
The omission of an index in a work of this type is a regrettable 
error. It impairs the practical use of the book as a reference for 
immediate purposes. As a concise survey of the field, however, 
this book will fill a need of long standing. 

CuHarLEs H. WESLEY 


The Antislavery Impulse, 1830-1844. By Gilbert H. Barnes. 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1933. Pp. 
199. Price, $3.50.) 


The author, Professor of Economics at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, surveys the early stages of the antislavery movement and 
attempts to come nearer to a true understanding of its develop- 
ment because “‘. . contemporary records of the movement, es- 
pecially outside New England, do not fit into the traditional 
story.’’ Moreover, the avthor further points out in his preface 
that the contemporary records, ‘‘. . . . tell a different and in- 
comparably more significant tale of a religious impulse which 
began in the west of 1830, was translated for a time into anti- 
slavery organization, then broadened into a sectional crusade 
against the South.”’ 

The author portrays Theodore D. Weld as the Urban II of 
the antislavery crusade. Despite the claim for Western origins 
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the conversion of the leader took place in the East; however, the 
author clearly shows that his work of inaugurating the movement 
was carried on in the West where, with Tappan’s money and 
Finney’s doctrines, he was the moving spirit of Lane Seminary, 
and the man who did perhaps more than anyone else to open 
the doors of Oberlin College to women and Negroes. Professor 
Barnes further points out that a careful study of the sources 
indicates that ‘‘. ... the movement of the thirties was not incon- 
siderable; it was a major factor in the rise of sectionalism and a 
prime cause of the final conflict.’’ 

In Chapter III the author depicts William Lloyd Garrison as 
an abolitionist whose radicalism had caused him to be disinherited 
by many friends of the cause. And further, as a man unfitted by 
his rashness to lead the great crusade against slavery, yet he was 
so powerful in his little New England group that he had to be 
handled with diplomacy. 

Theodore Weld and his converts are described as being less 
prolific but more significant. As men who believed that liberal- 
ism rather than radicalism should be the philosophy of the move- 
ment and men who sensed the importance of spreading their anti- 
slavery propaganda through trained abolitionist ministers rather 
than through radical newspapers of the Liberator type. 

From the Negro’s point of view, Dr. Barnes presents a sym- 
pathetic picture of the free Negro in the North carrying the 
brunt of the support of Garrison’s Liberator during lean years 
and possessing, even if at the expense of a white philanthropist, 
a representative in England who served as a precursor of the 
Frederick Douglass pleas in England for antislavery cooperation 
in the United States. 

In the last half of the volume Theodore Weld is depicted as 
having emerged from the revivalist, antislavery society organizer 
and influential man in the brain trust of the movement, to the 
personal aide of John Q. Adams, during the gage rule contro- 
versy, and later to great though inconspicuous heights as foremost 
organizer of the powerful antislavery lobby. Thus the author pre- 
sents the antislavery impulse as a two-fold battle; first, the fight 
to rid the scene of elements unfavorable to the antislavery move- 
ment, and second, the crusade to convince the people of the merits 
of the effort. 
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The book is filled with moving incidents that illuminate the 
work and lend to it the fascination of adventure; nevertheless, 
at the same time it is copiously documented and contains enough 
new material to alter considerably the traditional interpretations 
of the antislavery movement by showing the character and signifi- 
eance of the movement in the west. 

James B. BROWNING 


Howard University. 


The Racial Myth. By Paul Radin. (New York: 1934. Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. Pp. 141. Price, 
$1.50.) 


This book is an acceptance of the challenge flung at anthro- 
pological scholarship by the intellectual vandals of contemporary 
Germany. Professor Radin is one of the matured American 
anthropologists. He writes with zest and vim. His style is clear 
and forceful. He is simple, direct and poignant. He does not 
exaggerate. Hardly does he filibuster. More remarkable is the 
fact that he is connected with the anthropology department at the 
University of California where Dr. A. L. Kroeber juggles to suit 
his fancy with facts as to the cultural nakedness of certain races, 
the Africans in particular. 

The Racial Myth is dedicated ‘‘to the memory of my father, 
who was always in the vanguard of liberal movements and who 
understood, as he exemplified in his life, the dictum of the great 
Greek: ‘Tis not in hate, but love, that men unite themselves’.’’ 

The thesis of the book is thus summed up in the author’s pref- 
ace: ‘‘In the crisis of civilization through which we are now pass- 
ing, no thinking and feeling man can long remain untouched 
and unaffected. For that reason a brief review of the history of 
civilization and the contributions of the various races, mixed and 
unmixed, may possibly be of service and value. Such a survey 
indicates quite clearly that all specific racial pretensions to su- 
periority are both illusory and unjustified.’’ 

Throughout the book there is an attempt to explode the myth 
of racial superiority. The factual presentation of the achieve- 
ments of races and sub-races from time immemorial, although 
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treated in a sketchy fashion, throws into discard the fantastic 
theories of Gobineau, Benjamin Kidd, Lothrop Stoddard, Mce- 
Dougall, Chamberlain, Grant, Lugard, Hitler, and the Nordico- 
philes. 

Dr. Radin shows that racial nationalities tend to become ego- 
centric. The Jews claim to be the elect of God instead of ‘‘the 
rejected of God.’’ The Greeks ‘‘substituted the children of light 
as opposed to the barbarians.’? The Romans passed ‘‘from ra- 
cial to national arrogance.’’ Spaniards were glorified as ‘‘stern, 
uncompromising in valor and faith.’’ The French represented 
themselves as ‘‘the epitome of rationality.’’ The English ‘‘ were 
credited with an inborn resistance and a rugged individualism 


that brooked no control.’’ Italians possessed the ‘‘gift of beau- 
ty.’’ Now comes ‘‘unhappy Germany, always on the periphery 
of the great movements that swept over Europe... . university 


professors, preached to a wondering world how civilization had 
once before been saved by a Germanic people and how it was to 
be saved again .... In a manner, of course, this was simply 
the old dream of a Golden Age refurbished in a smart Prussian 
uniform.”’ 

Chapter II deals with the Nordic doctrine. It is written ac- 
cording to the point of view of Professor F. H. Hankins’ famous 
critique. The author believes that advocates of Nordic superiority 
are victims of the inferiority complex. ‘‘It is for this reason, 
therefore, that it behooves them to recognize the fact that a care- 
fully constructed theory of a German or Nordic race is but the 
compensation myth of confused late comers, of people whose his- 
torical rhythm has not synchronized with that of the rest of the 
world and who have, in consequence, always come to the table 
too late and with a poor appetite.’’ 

Chapter III considers ‘‘The Torch of Civilization from the 
Stone Age to Today.’’ Despite the glorification of the civilization 
of the white and yellow races, ‘‘If a high degree of economic 
advance and efficiency, a rich artistic development, an amazing 
prose and poetry, and a complex religious development are the 
earmarks of a great and advanced civilization, the Negroes of 
West and East Africa, the Polynesians, and the American In- 
dians of Mexico and Peru possessed it. Surely it is a strange and 
thoroughly reprehensible artistic obscurantism that would extol 
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the poetry, wisdom, and religiosity of the psalms and not give 
a high measure of praise to the following hymn of the Yoruba of 
West Africa: 


The sun shines and sends its burning rays down upon us, 
The moon rises in its glory. 

Rain will come and again the sun will shine. 

And over it all passes the eye of God. 

Nothing is hidden from him. 

Whether you be in your home, 

Whether you be on the water, 

Whether you rest in the shade of a tree in the open, 
He is there, your master... .’’ 


The rest of the book is devoted to a study of the forces which 
are molding the arrogance of the races now dominating mankind. 
A world confederation where the myths of nationalism, rugged 
individualism, and racial superiority would be forgotten is sug- 
gested as a panacea to counteract the impending interracial 
Armageddon. It is the author’s belief that the fundamental 
causes of racial intolerance are man’s fondness for illusion, his 
unwillingness to progress, and his mania for extolling physical 
prowess. 


Students of world affairs and interracial relations should read 
this book. Despite its brevity it is written with a scientific ob- 
jectivity. It is not a scholarly dissertation with all the flare of 
academism. While Dr. Radin did not mention all the important 
contributions of the black races to civilization—for example: the 
discovery and use of iron, according to Boas, Torday, Hall and 
several ethnologists; the naming of the stars, according to Lucian, 
Volney, ete.; the worship of one God, according to Sir J. G. Wil- 
kinson, Talbot, ete. (E. W. Smith quotes Sir James Frazer as as- 
serting that Jews borrowed this idea of monotheism, while under the 
yoke of the Ethiopians and Egyptians, to institute their Jahweh— 
mistakenly called Jehovah—worship) ; the conception of the four 
elements and their relations to the cosmos, according to several 
Egyptologists (this idea was borrowed by the philosophers of the 
Milesian school, some of whom travelled to Egypt and Ethiopia) ; 
the double spiral motiff (copied by the Greek Minoan culture) ; so- 
cial institutions such as theocracy, representative democracy, the 
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jury system of judicial procedure, and several contributions men- 
tioned by Herodotus, Strabo, Diodorus, Josephus, Volney, Erman, 
Prichard, Luschan, Champollion, Rosellini, Petrie, Sayce, Mas- 
pero and other archaeologists. 

I believe that The Racial Myth is a fair presentation of the 
fallacy of Nordicophilism. All races have played a part in the 
history of civilization. To arrogate to one race this distinction 
is indicative of an unwillingness to tell the truth. 


Ben N. AZIKIWE 


Lincoln University, Pa. 








NOTES 


In REcENT Books or AMERICAN History 


Treatises bearing upon the stormy period of the Civil War and 
Reconstruction are still freely flowing from the press. We are 
so close to that period that many of us have assumed the obliga- 
tion of properly interpreting it for the generations unborn, and 
one interpreter does not please the other. Timely, however, is the 
publication of The Diary of Edward Bates, by Howard K. Beale 
(Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1933). This 
is the record of a moderate antislavery Whig of Virginia, who 
became Lincoln’s Attorney General and gave the Great Eman- 
cipator much advice which the latter did not take. The Secession 
Movement in Virginia, by Henry T. Shanks (Richmond, Garrett 
and Massie, 1934), is a work which does not add much to what 
we know from other well known treatments of that period. The 
Irrepressible Conflict, by Arthur Cole, the seventh volume of A 
History of American Life (New York, Maemillan and Company, 
1934), continues an important series. Louisiana in French Diplo- 
macy, 1759-1804, by E. Wilson Lyon (Norman, University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1934), has a suggestive title but the work is 
not an exhaustive production. Unionism and Reconstruction in 
Tennessee, 1860-1865, by James W. Patton (Chapel Hill, The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1934), has attracted some atten- 
tion. The work gives a survey of Brownlow’s rule, the Negro in 
politics, and the Freedman’s Bureau. Limited almost exclusively 
to politics, however, the author fails to note the social and eco- 
nomic factors and to interpret them. It is a case of the old 
ground covered again. The History of West Virginia, by C. H. 
Ambler (New York, Prentice Hall, 1934), emphasizes unduly the 
history of Virginia as would be the case of an author who has 
made a special study of Sectionalism in Virginia. The author, of 
course, is more concerned with the part played by slavery in that 
upheaval than with that of the Negroes as makers of history in 
the new state to the west. 

The more serious economic treatments in which the Negro 
figures as a factor, though smaller in number, are also appear- 
ing. Plantation Slavery in Georgia, by Ralph B. Flanders (Chap- 
el Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1933), is a factual 
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study giving more details of the institution in that state than 
in U. B. Phillips’ works, but not so well written. Charleston 
Business on the Eve of the American Revolution, by Leila Sel- 
lers (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1934), does 
not emphasize adequately the functions of the free people of 
color in the economic order of that city in those days. Social and 
Economic History of the Unted States, by Harry J. Carman 
(Boston, D. C. Heath and Company, 1934), is a work which in 
this the second volume, makes up for a lack in the first volume 
which did not give sufficient attention to the history of agricul- 
ture. Considerable space is given to slave labor. 

A so-called new point of view has been shown in The His- 
tory of Agriculture in the Southern United States, by Lewis 
C. Gray, assisted by Esther Katherine Thompson (Washing- 
ton, Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1933). The author 
concludes that economic inferiority of the South rather than 
slavery was the cause of the Civil War. This, however, is an in- 
direct statement that slavery was that cause, for the institution 
made the South economically inferior. The Economic History of 
the South (1934), by Emory I. Hawk, in a history series of 
Prentice Hall, edited by Carl Wittke, may serve well for informa- 
tion needed by average readers, but it falls short of being an 
adequate treatment of such a broad subject. There has appeared 
also Salt as Factor in the Confederacy by Ella Lonn, who among 
other productions has made a study of the Reconstruction of 
Louisiana (Baltimore, the author, vice Walter Neale, New York 
City, 1933). 


In ARTICLES IN AMERICAN MAGAZINES 


In the American historical magazines frequent mention has 
been made of the Negro. Probably the most interesting have been 
the articles published from a thesis by W. A. Russ, Jr., who has 
made a study of disfranchisement during Reconstruction. In the 
Journal of Negro History for January, 1934, appeared an article 
entitled ‘‘Radical Disfranchisement and the Negro.’’ In the Sep- 
tember 1934 number of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review 
he published ‘‘Registration and Disfranchisement under Radi- 
cal Reconstruction ;’’ in the October issue of the North Carolina 
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Historical Review, ‘‘Radical Disfranchisement in North Carolina, 
1867-1868 ;’’ and in the December issue of the Maryland Maga- 
zine of History and Biography, ‘‘Disfranchisement in Maryland, 
1861-1867.’’ Mr. Russ literally hates all the friends of freedom 
of that day. He seems to think that they were a very undesirable 
ilk and that they treated the Southerners unjustly. From most 
of these impositions, however, he exonerates the freedmen who 
cooperated with the ‘‘Radicals’’ of that day. His articles are weak 
from the point of view of interpretation. He misuses facts. 

A number of articles have dealt especially with subjects closely 
related to slavery and reconstruction. For example, in the June 
issue of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review appears ‘‘Sec- 
tions and Sectionalism in a Border State,’’ by Jonas Viles; 
‘*Secession, Insurrection of the Negroes, and Northern Incendi- 
arism,’’ by S. A. Ashe and Lyon G. Tyler, in the July 1933 
issue of Tyler’s Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine; 
‘‘The Slavery Question and Mexico,’’ by John D. P. Fuller, in the 
June 1934 issue of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review; 
‘‘Hinton Rowan Helper,’’ by D. R. Barbee, in Tyler’s Quarterly 
Historical and Genealogical Magazine for January, 1933 and 
‘Hinton Rowan Helper’s Mendacity,’’ by the same writer, in the 
April issue of the same magazine. 

Other articles which concern the Negro, but of a more economic 
trend, are such as ‘‘The Origin and Early Spread of Iron Work- 
ing,’’ by Harold Peake, in the October 1933 issue of the Geo- 
graphical Review; ‘‘The Tariff and the South,’’ by M. Ogden 
Phillips, in the October 1933 issue of the South Atlantic Quar- 
terly; and ‘*The Introduction of East Indian Coolies into the 
British West Indies,’’ by Edgar lL. Erickson, in the June 1934 
issue of the Journal of Modern History. 

Articles bearing primarily upon social aspects are not wanting. 
Among these we find ‘‘Prudence Crandall and the Canterbury 
Experiment,’’ by Alfred Thurston Child, Jr., in the Bulletin of 
the Friends’ Historical Association; ‘‘Some Factors in the De- 
velopment of Negro Social Institutions in the United States,’’ 
by Guy B. Johnson, in the November 1934 issue of the American 
Journal of Sociology; ‘‘The Withdrawal from Haiti,’’ by Ernest 
Gruening, in the July 1934 issue of Foreign Affairs; ‘‘ Writing 
Vocabularies of Negro and White Children,’’ by Fanny L. Segal- 
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la, in the December 1934 issue of The School Review; ‘‘The Edu- 
cational Achievement of a group of Gifted Negro Children,’’ by 
Paul A. Witly and Martin D. Jenkins, in the November 1934 is- 
sue of the Journal of Educational Psychology. In this last men- 
tioned article the conclusion was reached that the greatest edu- 
cational superiority of these gifted Negro children appeared in 
highly ‘‘verbal’’ subjects which appear not to depend greatly on 
school experience. This conclusion suggests the need for further 
study. 

Addressing themselves to the study of the Negro scientifically, 
investigators report with such as ‘‘The Kerato-cricoid Muscle in 
the American White and Negro,’’ by J. Hetherington; and the 
‘‘Septal Apertures in the Humerus of American Whites and 
Negroes,’’ by Mildred Trotter, both in the October issue of the 
American Journal of Physical Anthropology; ‘‘Patterns of the 
Aortie Arch in American White and Negro Stocks, with Compara- 
tive Notes on Certain other Mammals,’’ by B. De Garis (C. F.), I. 
H. Black, and E. A. Riemenschneider in the Journal of Anatomy, 
Vol. XL, pages 599-619; and ‘‘The Calcification of the First 
Costal Cartilage among Whites and Negroes,’’ by G. Bouck in 
the same publication. 


In Books DEALING WITH OTHER COUNTRIES 


We are often ignorant of what is being done in Africa to un- 
derstand the natives. The Europeans may not be very sentimen- 
tal about it except in the case of a few missionaries; but, if that 
continent is to be exploited, some use must be made of the natives. 
It will be impossible to exterminate most of them as was done in 
the ease of the North American Indians. The native Africans, 
then, must be understood. Their customs and laws must be prop- 
erly grasped. The first step in the process, then, is to learn their 
languages. Many of these languages have been reduced to writ- 
ing; and grammars and dictionaries of these tongues are multi- 
plying. 

Among these significant productions of recent years one should 
note the Outline of Nuer Grammar, by J. P. Crazzolara (Wien, 
Anthropos Bibliothek, 1934); Outlines of Tswa Grammar, by J. 
A. Person (Cleveland, Central Mission Press, 1933); The Gram- 
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mar of the Tiv, a Bantu people, by Captain R. C. Abraham (Lon- 
don, 1933) ; Grammatica della Lingua Scilluk, by Padre K. Koh- 
nen (Cairo, Missione dell’Africa) ; A Comparative Study in Sho- 
na Phonetics, by Clement M. Doke (Johannesburg, Research 
Grant Board, Union of South Africa, 1933) ; A Vocabulary of the 
Dialects of Mashonaland, by B. H. Barnes (London, Sheldon 
Press, 1933) ; Suaheli Worterbuch, by Carl Velten (Leipzig, Kom- 
missionsverlag von Otto Harrowitz, 1933); Dictionary of the 
Asantee and Fante Language called Tshi, by I. G. Christaller 
(Basel, Basel Evangelical Missionary Society, 1933); Swahili 
Exercises, by Edward Steere (London, Sheldon Press, 1933); La 
Langue Songhay, Dialecte Dyerma, by Ardant du Pieq and Une 
population Africaine, les Dyerma, by the same author (Paris, 
Larose, 1933); La Langue des Bozo, population des pécheurs du 
Niger, by Charles Monteil (Paris, Larose, 1933); Die Vélker und 
Sprachen Kameruns, by G. Tressman (Gotha, Justus Perthes, 
1933) ; Contes d’Afrique, by René Guillot sous la direction de M. 
Albert Charlton (Gorée, Imprimerie du Gouvernement General, 
1933) ; Myths and Legends of the Bantu, by Alice Werner (Lon- 
don, George G. Harts and Company, 1933); and Practical Pho- 
netics for Students of African Languages, by D. Westerman (Ox- 
ford University Press, 1934). 

For recent works on Africa we are fortunately unfortunate in 
having accessible the Bibliographie d’Historie Coloniale, 1900- 
1930, by Alfred Martineau, M. Roussier, and M. J. Tramond. This 
work was produced with official stamp and therefore carefully 
planned so as not to offend any European nation. Each contribu- 
tor of the bibliography of the colonies of a power had his own 
part to himself; and, if efficient and scholarly, his production 
might bear that stamp; and, if to the contrary, it might work 
out otherwise. It happened, for example, in the case of the Bel- 
gain colonies that the works excoriating the government for its 
atrocities in the Congo were not included. The same rule ap- 
plied in the cases of other countries. Parts of this work, then, 
are ex parte. 

Among these publications in French should be noted first those 
which appeared from the press of the Société d’Editions Géogra- 
phiques, Maritimes et Coloniales in connection with the ‘‘Exposi- 
tion Coloniale Internationale de 1931.’’ While these productions 
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are primarily intended to portray the economic conditions of 
these colonies they give information on the natives in showing 
the extent to which their continent has been modernized. It 
should be noted, too, that in 1927 this same press brought out 
an interesting work, L’Afrique Centrale: La Colonie du Niger, 
by Maurice Abadie, with an introduction by Maurice Delafosse. 
These later productions of mainly commercial value are Le 
Niger, Le Sénégal, Le Soudan, La Cote d’Ivoire, La Mauritaine, 
La Haute-Volta, La Guinée, Le Dahomey, and La Circonscription 
de Darkar et Dépendances. Two of these works of this society 
are more informing with respect to the natives and more nearly 
scientific than the others, namely Afrique Occidentale Francaise, 
by Robert Delavignette, and Afrique Equatoriale Frangaise, by 
Julien Maigret, both of 1931. 

The works of travellers in Africa still multiply. Many of 
them unfortunately, are written to advertise the author or to 
make money. In some instances, however, these books are in- 
forming as has been recently brought out in the case of Pro- 
fessor Frank Monaghan’s French Travellers in the United States 
1765-1932. Among those on Africa recently appearing we find 
The Traveller in the East, by Thomas Mofolo (translated by H. 
Ashton, the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 
London) ; Africa, a new edition, by Louis Bertrand del’Académie 
Franeaise (Paris, Albin Michel, 1933); Nos Fréres Noirs, Came- 
roun-Dahomey, by Henriette Celarié (Paris, Hachette, 1932) ; The 
Coast of Treasure, by Lawrence C. Green (London, Putnams, 
1933) ; and L’ Afrique Fantome, by Michel Leiris (Paris, Librarie 
Gallimard, 1934). This last mentioned work is a record of the 
progress through Africa of the expedition headed by M. Griaule 
across the continent from Darkar to Djbouti about two years ago. 

In a serious vein certain writers have produced interesting 
works on the political, social and economic aspects of Africa. 
Such may be noted as France et Afrique du Nord avant 1930: les 
précurseurs de la conquéte, by F. Charles-Roux (Collection du 
Centenaire de 1’Algerie, Paris, Felix Alcan, 1932); Fondation de 
l’Etat Indépendant du Congo: un chapitre de l’histoire du par- 
tage de l’Afrique, by Robert Stanley Thompson, professeur d’his- 
toire 4 Russell Sage College (Brussels, Publicity Office, 1933) ; 
Native Administration in the Union of South Africa, by H. Rog- 
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ers (University Witwatersrand Press, 1933) ; Modern Industry and 
the African, by J. Merle Davis (London, 1933); Histoire de la 
Colonisation Francaise, by Georges Hardy (Paris, Larose, 1931) ; 
Le Travail Obligatoire dans les colonies africaines, by René Mer- 
cier (Paris, Larose, 1933); L’Afrique champs d’expansion de 
l’Europe, by E. L. Guernier (Paris, Librarie Armand Colin, 
1933); A la Recherche d’une politique indigéne dans l’Ouest 
Africain, by Henri Labouret (Paris, Editions du Comité de 
l’Afrique Franeaise) ; L’Ere des Négriers, 1714-1774, d’apres des 
documents inédits, by Gaston-Martin (Paris, Librarie Felix Alcan, 
1931). 

Endeavoring to give a picture of Africa which may carry the 
impression of a large continent of many interests and _ possibili- 
ties, writers have brought out such works as An African People in 
the Twentieth Century, by L. P. Mair (London, George Rout- 
ledge and Sons, 1933); The African Today, by D. Westerman 
(London, Sheldon Press, 1933) ; and The Abyssinian at Home, by 
C. H. Walker (London, Sheldon Press, 1933). Going into a de- 
tailed exposition of the tribes we observe such as Bambuti, Die 
Zwerge von Congo, by Paul Schebesta (Brockhaus, 1933); Die 
Bafia und die Kultur der Mittelkamerun-Bantu, by Gunter Tress- 
man (Stuttgart, Strecker und Schroeder, 1934); Die Afrikant- 
schen Trommeln und ihre Ausserafrikanischen Beziehungen, by 
H. Wieschoff (Stuttgart, Strecker und Schroeder, 1933); Dif- 
ferenzierungserscheinungen in einigen Afrikanischen Gruppen, by 
Sjoerd Hofstra (Amsterdam, Sheltema und Holkema’s Boeckhan- 
del, N. V., 1933), an empirical approach to a sociological and 
psychological problem; Les Bayansi du Bas-Kwilu, by R. de Beau- 
eorps (Louvain, Editions de ]’Aucam, 1933); and Valenge 
Women, by E. Dora Earthy (Oxford University Press, 1933). 

Les Paysans Noirs, by R. Delavignette (Paris, Librarie Stock, 
1931), is a sort of seasonal study. This is a story of natives of 
‘the Sudan arranged or based upon the life of each month of the 
year. Les Jaga et les Bayaka du Kwango, by M. Plancquaert 
(Bruxelles, Marcel Hayez, Imprimeur de 1]’Académie Royale de 
Belgique, 1932), is an historical and ethnographic work of a 
Jesuit who toiled some years among these natives. There ap- 
peared, too, Les Peuples de l’Oubangui-Chari, by Félix Eboué 
(Paris, Publications du Comité de 1’Afrique Frangaise, 1933) ; Le 
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Cameroun by J. Wiivois (Paris, Payot, 1934); An Outline of Re- 
ligious Dahoman Belief, by M. J. and F. S. Herskovits (The 
American Anthropological Association, Menasha, Wisconsin, 
1934); Die Ursprung der Gottesidée: Eine Historisch-Kritische 
und Positive Studie, by P. W. Schmidt (Munster und Westfalen, 
Verlag der Aschen-dorffischen der Urvoélker Afrikas, 1933); Das 
Einegeborenenrecht, by Erich Schulz-Ewerth und Leonard Adam 
(Stuttgart, Strecker and Schréeder, 1930), dealing with Togo, 
Kameroon, Southwest Africa, and the South Sea Colonies; and 
Coutumes Civiles des Baoulés de la region de Dimbokro, by Mare 
Menalque (Paris, Larose, 1933). To these may be added some of 
a miscellaneous order as Biene und Honig im Volksleben der 
Afrikaner mit Besonderer Berucksichtigung der Bienenzucht, 
threr Entstehung und Verbreitung, by Carl Seyfert (Leipzig, 
1930); Der Islam in Ost-Afrika, by Richard Rensch (Leipzig: 
Adolf Klein, 1931); Ferro e Fuoco in Somalia, by F. S. Caroselli 
(Roma, Sindicato Italiano, Arti Grfiche, 1933); Zl Cammello; I 
Reparti Cammellati, von Massimo Adolfo Vitale (Rome, 1934). 


In Works or ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 

Still interested in the art and archaeology of Africa, new au- 
thors appear also in the field. Unfortunately most of them, with 
characteristic bias, try to explain why the natives of Africa should 
not be considered as the originators of these relics. Among the 
recent works to be noted in this sphere one observes Contribution 
a l’Etude des Gravures Ruprestres et Inscriptions Tifnar du Sa- 
hara Central, by M. Reygasse, (Alger, J. Carbonnel, 1932) ; Paleo- 
lithic Man and the Nile Valley in Nubia and Upper Egypt, a 
Study of the region during Pliocene and Pleistocene times, by K. 
S. Sandiford and W. J. Arkell (Chicago, The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1933); Kunst der Naturvolker, by Eckart von Sydow 
(Berlin, Cassirer, 1933); L’Ardrar Ahmet, Contribution a l’étude 
archéologique du District Saharien, by Theodore Monod (Paris, 
Institut d’Ethnologie, 1933) ; and The Rock Engraving of Griqua- 
land and Bechuanaland, South Africa, by M. Wilman (Cambridge, 
Deighton, Bell, and Company, Stationers, 1933). 


In ARTICLES IN MAGAZINES DEALING WITH OTHER COUNTRIES 
In the January issue of Journal of the African Society ap- 
peared ‘‘Labour Migration from a Bechuanaland Native Reserve,’’ 
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Part II (concluded), by Dr. I. Schapera; ‘‘Some Problems arising 
from the Part Played by Goats and Sheep in the Social Life of 
the Kikuyu,’’ by I. S. B. Leaky in the same issue; ‘‘The Impor- 
tance of the Educated African,’’ by W. M. MacMillan, late Pro- 
fessor of History of the University of the Witwatersrand, Johan- 
nesburg, in the April issue; ‘‘How shall we Educate the Afri- 
cean?’’ by B. N. Azikiwe in the same issue; ‘‘Liberia and the 
League of Nations,’’ by Dr. M. D. Mackenzie in the October issue; 
‘‘The Constitutional Relation of South African Protectorates,’’ 
by Sir Clarkson Tredgold; and also ‘‘Native Affairs in Kenya,’’ 
a report by a correspondent. 

In Africa, the organ of the International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures, appeared in January, 1934, ‘‘The Lin- 
guistie Situation in the Southern Sudan, by A. N. Tucker; ‘‘Men- 
tal Tests in the Study of the African,’’ by Richard A. C. Oliver; 
‘*The Educational Work of Missionary Societies,’’ by J. H. Old- 
ham; ‘‘The Gold Coast, 1931,’’ by H. A. Harman; ‘‘Die Busch- 
manner Sudwestafrikas,’’ by Viktor Lebzelter; ‘‘Arts en voie de 
disparition au Gabon,’’ by F. Grébert; and ‘‘A Good Village,’’ 
by T. Cullen Young. 

In the April issue of Africa appeared ‘‘Die Afrikanischen Kul- 
turkreise,’’ by H. Baumann; ‘‘The Functions of Bride-Wealth in 
Ubena of the Rivers,’’ by A. and T. and G. M. Culwick; ‘‘The 
Isoko Tribe,’’ by James W. Welch; ‘‘L’Ethnologie de 1]’Afrique 
Centrale et le Musée du Congo-Belge,’’ by J. Maes; ‘‘The Writing 
of History Textbooks for Africa,’’ by W. E. Ward; ‘‘Some Notes 
on History and Geography Textbooks used in Africa,’’ by D. G. 
Brackett and M. Wrong; and ‘‘East African Census Reports, 
1931,’’ by Frank Melland. 

In the July issue of this publication appeared ‘‘The Kulu in 
Northern Nigeria,’ by C. K. Meek; ‘‘Les cas de possession et 
l’exorcisme chez ies Vandau,’’ by H. Ph. Junod; Die Bedeuting 
des Rindes bei den Nuer,’’ by P. P. Crazzolora; ‘‘A Re-statement 
of Indirect Rule,’’ by Margery Perham; ‘‘Methods of Study of 
Culture Contact,’’ by Monica Hunter; ‘‘Lamba Literature,’’ by C. 
M. Doke; ‘‘A Standard Hausa Dictionary,’’ by D. Westerman. 

In the October issue of Africa appeared ‘‘The Sociological 
Study of the Native Diet,’’ by Reymond Firth; ‘‘The Study of 
Culture Contact as a Practical Problem,’’ by L. P. Mair; ‘‘Indi- 
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rect Rule and Education in East Africa,’’ by C. C. Latham; ‘‘La 
Tribu Kwanyama en face de la civilisation Européenne,’’ by P. C. 
Estermann; ‘‘The Problem of Relationship between Pygmies and 
Bushmen,’’ by Walter Hirschberg; ‘‘Ibo Texts,’’ selected, by R. 
F. G. Adams; ‘‘South African Publications relating to African 
Life and Languages,’’ by I. Schapera. 

In Outre-Mer have appeared such articles as ‘‘Ethnologie Colo- 
niale,’’ by Henri Labouret, in 1932; ‘‘Coutume Successorale des 
Séréres du Sine et du Saloum,’’ by J. Bourgeau; ‘‘Notes sur le 
earactére des Peuls,’’ by Gilbert Vieillard; ‘‘ Folklore soudanais,’’ 
by Dominique Traoré; ‘‘Ethnographie dahoméenne,’’ by Guil- 
laume Cyrille; Le Caiman sacré de Poun,’’ by G. L. Ponton; ‘‘De 
la gaiété du Noir d’Afrique,’’ by Mamby Sidibé; ‘‘Les problems 
posés par l]’islamisation du Proche-Orient et de 1’Afrique medi- 
terranéenne,’’ by Gaston Bouthoul; ‘‘Etudes sur quelques pré- 
noms et noms de familles bambara,’’ by Captain Delaforge, in 
1932; and ‘‘Contribution a 1’étude des coutumes des Balantes de 
Sedhiou,’’ in 1933. 

In the Bulletin du Comité d’Etudes Historiques et Scientifiques 
appeared some interesting articles in 1933: namely, ‘‘Mollusques 
terrestres et fluviales de 1’Afrique Occidentale Frangaise,’’ by L. 
Germain; ‘‘Le Sénégal d’autrefois, Etude sur le Cayor,’’ by R. 
Rousseau; ‘‘Contribution a |’histoire des Régueibat,’’ by Ah- 
madou Ba; ‘‘Le Mahométisme daus le ‘Hombori’ en 1922,’’ by 
Pol-Pagés; and ‘‘Araouan,’’ by Commandant Péfontan. ‘‘The 
Routine of Commerce between Genoa and Northwest Africa dur- 
ing the late Twelfth Century,’’ in the October 1933 issue of the 
Mariner’s Monthly, may interest certain readers in this sphere. 


Books FoR TEACHING AFRICAN NATIVES 


The matter of teaching the native out of his own background 
has received some attention in Africa and at headquarters in home 
countries where they must safeguard the development of the Af- 
rican’s mind. The matter of deciding upon history texts has 
proved to be a very difficult task. How can you teach the native 
the Crusades, one of these authors inquires, without leading him 
to regard as heroes Saladin and Almansour rather than so con- 
sider Richard Coeur de Lion and Saint Louis? One might have 
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raised also the question as to how you can teach the native the 
history of Africa so as to lead him to admire such subjugators as 
Lugard, Faidherbe, and McCarthy rather than their own African 
patriots like El-Hadj Omar, Samori, and Chaka. To avoid such 
troubles a French author in discussing this difficulty advises that 
the teaching of African history should begin with the European 
penetration of the continent and that should be taught as a god- 
send for the people. 

In view of these attitudes toward African education it may be 
profitable to notice La Collaboration scolaire des Gouvernements 
Coloniaux et des Missions, by J. Mazé (Maison Carrée, Alger, Im- 
primerie des P. P. Blanes, 1933); British History for Overseas 
Students, by E. E. Ward (London, Longmans, Green, 1934) ; 
Moussa et Gi-Gla: Histoire de deuxs petits noirs, a current reader 
used in instructing the natives in West Africa, by L. Sonolet and 
A. Pérés; Suggested Methods for the African School, by Harold 
Jowett (London, Longmans, Green and Company, 1933); Les 
Femmes Médicins Missionaires, by Arlette Butavand (Louvain, 
Edition de l’Aucam, 1933); General Intelligence Tests for Afri- 
cans, Manual of Directions (Government Printer, Nairobi, Kenya 
Colony, 1932); and Litafi Mai-tsarki, Tsofon Alkawali da Sabon 
Alkawali (“London-British and Foreign Bible Society, 1932). 
This last mentioned work is the Bible in Hausa. 
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Ezra EzieKet SmitrH 


In 1877 the legislature of North Carolina established for the 
education of Negroes a State Normal School at Fayetteville. This 
school was opened that autumn under the principalship of Robert 
Harris, who served the institution efficiently until his death. Upon 
the passing of Mr. Harris, Charles W. Chesnut, a native of Ohio 
who had taught in North Carolina prior to this time, was chosen 
as principal of this school. After serving the institution for 
three years he went back to Cleveland in his native state where 
he became a law-reporter and achieved national fame for himself 
as a novelist portraying Negro life. Chesnut was succeeded by 
Ezra Eziekel Smith in August, 1883. In this position Smith 
served, with the exception of two interruptions, from that time 
until he died. 

Ezra Eziekel Smith was born in Dublin County North Carolina, 
May 23, 1852. He attended school in Wilmington and Greens- 
boro, but he completed his education at Shaw University in which 
he maintained his interest down to his death. He served the in- 
stitution recently as trustee. He started out in life as a teacher 
in Wayne County, North Carolina, in a log schoolhouse which 
he built with his own hands. About this time, in 1875, he mar- 
ried Miss Willie A. Burnett, who bore him a son, Dr. E. E. 
Smith, Jr., a physician of Newport News. In 1879 Dr. Smith 
was ordained to preach in the Baptist Church, but his most 
serious effort in this sphere was that while devoting his attention 
mainly to education he pastored the First Baptist Church of 
Fayetteville six years. In 1908, a year after the death of his 
first wife, the educator married Nannie Louise Goode. To this 
union no children were born. 

On the occasion of delivering an address on Liberia at Shaw 
University, he made such a favorable impression, that persons 
from afar sought copies of this discourse. Among those making 
this request was the executive of the American Colonization So- 
ciety. Because of the new thought with respect to Africa and the 
vision which the speaker seemed to manifest, his prestige was 
thereby greatly enhanced wherever this address was read. For- 
tunately, when Grover Cleveland became President of the United 
States, he requested the American Colonization Society to recom- 
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mend some exceptional Negro for the ministership to that coun- 
try. This body, still retaining the impression which this teacher 
had made upon them with this address, highly recommended Ezra 
Eziekel Smith for the position, and he was appointed. He sailed 
for Liberia and presented his credentials to that government on 
July 21, 1888. 

In this position Dr. Smith had been preceded by John J. 
Henry and Abraham Henson, with the title of Commissioner and 
Consul General, and by John Seys, Francis E. Dumas, James W. 
Mason, J. Milton Turner, John H. Smyth, Henry Highland Gar- 
nett, Moses A. Hopkins, and Charles H. J. Taylor, with the title 
of Minister Resident and Consul General. J. Milton Turner was 
the first Negro to serve in that position. The records of the State 
Department show that Dr. Smith discharged his functions well 
and reflected credit upon his race and his nation. Dr. Smith was 
called upon again as an interruption to his work at Fayetteville 
when he accepted the invitation to become Adjutant of the Third 
North Carolina Volunteer Infantry, during the Spanish-Ameri- 
ean War. 

Although Dr. Smith accumulated considerable wealth, sufficient 
to lend his church once $10,000 for remodeling, the most con- 
structive work of Dr. Smith was in connection with the school 
which he headed. What this institution accomplished is due in a 
large measure to his leadership and vision. It has developed 
from the occupancy of an up-stairs room in an old building on 
Gillespie Street to its ample site of fifty acres on which are 
twelve buildings valued at more than $400,000. He was virtually 
the founder of the Fayetteville State Normal School, the oldest 
institution of the kind for Negroes in the United States. In 1908 
he purchased with his own money forty acres of land, which he 
deeded to the state, in order that the school might leave its 
cramped rented quarters in the city and move to its present 
beautiful site where it is unhampered in its expansion. 


Smon G. ATKINS 


When the State of North Carolina sent an exhibit to the Sesqui- 
Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia in 1926, it included a dis- 
play of the work of Negro education in North Carolina. In 
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preparing this part of the exhibit, the State Department of 
Public Instruction requested the leading colored people of the 
State to name the fourteen persons of their race who had done 
most for Negro education in North Carolina during the twenty- 
five years preceding that time. Dr. Simon G. Atkins’ name 
headed that list. This useful career ended June 28, 1934. 

Dr. Simon G. Atkins was born in Haywood, Chatham County, 
North Carolina, June 11, 1863. He attended school in his home 
county, and in 1880 entered the Academic Department of St. 
Augustine’s Normal and Collegiate Institute, Raleigh, N. C. There 
he was graduated with distinction in 1884. Later in life he trav- 
eled extensively in this country and abroad. 

When he had finished college, he accepted the invitation of 
President J. C. Price of Livingstone College in Salisbury, to join 
the faculty of that institution. There he served in a most accept- 
able manner for six years, at the expiration of which he moved 
to Winston-Salem to take charge of and develop the colored pub- 
lie schools of that town. Livingstone regretted to part with such 
an unselfish worker and noted among its records the loss thereby 
sustained. 

After five years of marked success as principal of the colored 
public school of Winston-Salem, Dr. Atkins gave up the work 
against the protest of the board of school commissioners, and 
made plans for the founding of the Slater Industrial and State 
Normal School, a private institution which has been made the 
Winston-Salem State Teachers College. One of his first steps in 
this direction was the founding of the settlement known as ‘‘Co- 
lumbian Heights’’ in which the school is located. The community 
was started in 1891, with Dr. Atkins as the first settler. The in- 
stitution was established in 1892, and has grown steadily since 
that time. From that date to the end of his life Dr. Atkins’ 
labors were an inseparable part of its history. As head of the 
Slater State Normal School, now the Winston-Salem Teachers 
College, there radiated from him and the institution an influence 
for good among all the people of Winston-Salem and North Caro- 
lina. He had several opportunities to accept offers for higher 
compensation, like the presidency of Livingston and that of the 
Agricultural and Technical College, but he preferred to stay at 
his post of duty. 
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The Winston-Salem Teachers College became a standard nor- 
mal school in 1920, and discontinued its high school work in 1923. 
This was made possible by an arrangement with the municipality 
of Winston-Salem by which the local high school for Negroes 
took over the high school work of the college after 1923. The 
Winston-Salem Teachers College thus became the first institution 
of higher learning for Negroes in North Carolina to restrict its 
work entirely to that of college grade. In 1925 the General As- 
sembly gave the institution enlarged powers and extended its 
work from two years to four years above high school. For this 
expansion Dr. Atkins obtained not only increased appropriations 
from the State but grants from the General Education Board, the 
Rosenwald Fund, N. W. Reynolds, and the citizens of Winston- 
Salem. 

Dr. Atkins, however, was not merely a servant of North Caro- 
lina. He was a man nationally known and sought after for co- 
operation in all things pertaining to the uplift of the Negroes of 
the United States. Although a layman, he held important posi- 
tions in the A. M. E. Zion Church. For forty years he served as 
a delegate to its quadrennial conferences and once was a delegate 
to the Ecumenical Conference in London. He functioned, too, 
as the Secretary of Education of this connection, as its Secretary 
of Church Extension, and as a trustee of Livingstone College. 
All such movements as the National Association of Teachers in 
Colored Schools, the Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History had his support and counted on his cooperation. 
North Carolina did not think of any citizen as being more highly 
respected than Simon G. Atkins. 


Levi J. Rowan 


In the death of L. J. Rowan passed out of action one of the 
outstanding Land-Grant College heads who have worked a revolu- 
tion in the education of the Negroes of the United States since 
the World War. The same year, 1871, that the State of Missis- 
sippi purchased the historic Oakland College for the site of an 
institution for the higher education of the Negro, Rowan was 
born in Rodney, Louisiana, on the seventh of August. He studied 
there in the district school and in St. Joseph. Thus prepared, he 
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entered Alcorn College and was graduated there in 1893. He 
then began his career as a teacher in a rural school in Lawrence 
County, Mississippi. To this rural section he took his wife (née 
Mattie Foote), whom he had just married. To this union were 
born: Victor, Ruth Inez, Mattie Hermione, Pearl Bernice, and 
Thelma Bee. In 1899 he was chosen to teach at Aleorn, his alma 
mater. In 1905 he was made president of the institution; and, 
with the exception of two years, he filled this position successfully 
until he passed away June 28, 1934. 

Under his leadership Alcorn College witnessed a period of 
growth. ‘There was improvement and expansion, both in its 
physical equipment and in the quality of the instruction given. 
From a few scattered and antiquated buildings, void of modern 
conveniences, and adequate for housing in any degree of health- 
giving comfort only a small group of students and instructors, 
the institution has developed into a model college community 
comprising more than twenty teachers’ cottages, most of which 
are conveniently appointed, and fifteen public buildings with a 
capacity for the accommodation of a student group and faculty 
personnel of more than a thousand. ‘‘And from a loosely ill- 
integrated regime of non-cooperation, self-seeking, scheming, and 
intrigue, with all their attendant evils of inefficiency, the admin- 
istration-faculty-student relationships were actually transformed 
into an efficient, cooperative, and harmonious educational effort.’’ 

Perhaps the greatest single achievement of the successful ad- 
ministration of the late President Rowan was the launching of 
what he took great pride in referring to as ‘‘The Greater Al- 
corn.’’ This embraced among other phases of expansion a three 
hundred thousand dollar building program which added to the 
already greatly improved physical facilities a new dormitory for 
eollege women, an administration building, a science and agri- 
cultural building, all modernly appointed and fire-proof struc- 
tures. This expansion included also three teachers’ cottages, and 
a modern power, lighting, and heating plant. It meant, too, a 
thorough reorganization of the faculty to conform more closely 
to the latest requirements of modern college administrative pro- 
eedure. As a natural sequence there came a revamping of aca- 
demic, scientific, and industrial curricula to supply more ade- 
quately the present-day educational demands; and faculty mem- 
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bers were required to further their academic and professional 
preparation by advanced study in the leading universities and 
colleges of the country. 


CHARLES Victor RoMAN 


Charles Victor Roman was born at Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
on July 4, 1864. He died August 25, 1934. He was the son of 
Captain James William Roman and Anne Walker McGuin and 
was the fifth brother of the name. His father was a canal-boat 
owner, who moved to Canada where he married and finally settled 
at a place called Dundas in Ontario. Charles Victor, the son, 
worked first in a cotton mill and studied in a night school estab- 
lished for the mill boys by the Rev. Featherstone Osler, the father 
of the famous Sir William Osler. 

An injury to his right knee and the surgical treatment of that 
day conspired to bring about the loss of one limb. The long 
convalescence gave him ample time to plan his future. His hun- 
gry, inquiring mind determined to answer the call of the blood; 
and upon his bed, he mapped out the steps that he followed, with 
extremely few digressions. As soon as he was able to get out on 
crutches, he entered the Hamilton Collegiate Institute, the four- 
year course of which he completed in three years. 

The idea that next dominated the young Roman was to become 
a doctor of medicine. To obtain funds for this purpose he turned 
to teaching, and to do this he reversed the trip of his forbears 
and went from Canada to the Southland, where he remained. His 
early plan included medical study at McGill University in Mon- 
treal, but the threads of destiny made him a graduate of Meharry 
Medical College. 

Upon completing his medical studies in 1890, he went to Clarks- 
ville, Tennessee, where he practiced for a short while. He settled 
in Dallas, Texas, and there well established himself as a physician. 
In 1891, he married Margaret Voorhees, who, like himself, had 
been of that gallant band of teachers in a time when means and 
methods were meager and difficult. Throughout his long and 
honourable career she was the steady and faithful consort upon 
whom he leaned heavily. They had no children. 

In the setting of an arduous and busy professional life, Dr. 
Roman found time to read contemporaneous medical literature, to 
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steep himself in the classics, to write numerous pamphlets, to keep 
up with every forward movement, to take post-graduate courses. 
He became interested in the diseases of the eye, ear, nose and 
throat. After fourteen years as a general practitioner he realized 
one of his dreams by going to Europe to study. On his return, 
he became the first man of his race, in that section, to limit his 
activities to the subject of his choice; at the same time, he was 
appointed to the faculty of Meharry Medical College as the first 
professor of ophthalmology, otology, rhinology and laryngology. 
He was one of the founders of the National Medical Association 
and for ten years editor-in-chief of its official journal. During 
the Great War, he was lecturer to troops of the United States 
Army. Fisk University made him its Director of Physiology and 
Hygiene. 

His command of trenchant English, his wide acquaintance with 
the world, and his deep insight into the philosophy of life en- 
abled him to present in striking and memorable phrases the es- 
sence of truth and to express his thought in an inimitable manner. 
In two of his books, American Civilization and the Negro and 
Meharry Medical College—A History, are these qualities brought 
to light. He was positive in his opinions, practical in his appli- 
cation of thought and progressive in his philosophy. <A vigorous 
idealist for the fulfillment of human living, he possessed in the 
highest degree the imaginative, youthful and aspiring mind. He 
was a devotee at the Janus-faced shrine of Science, the Science of 
Art and Health; and his whole being was consecrated to the health 
of body, mind, and soul. 


GrorGE CLINTON CLEMENT 


George Clinton Clement, a bishop of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church, was born about four miles from the little 
village of Mocksville in Davie County, North Carolina, December 
23, 1871. He died October 23, 1934. He was the youngest of six 
children, the only son of Albert Turner Clement and Eleanor 
Carter, both ex-slaves, the former an ordained and active minister 
of the A. M. E. Zion Church. He received his first formal instruc- 
tion in the public schools of his home county; later he attended 
Livingstone College, Salisbury, North Carolina, from which he 
was graduated with the degree of Bachelor of Arts in May, 1898. 
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On the same day that he received his first baccalaureate degree 
from Livingstone College, May 25, 1898, he was joined in wedlock 
to Emma Clarissa Williams, another graduate of Livingstone Col- 
lege and a native of Providence, Rhode Island. To this union 
were born eight children: Abbie Evelyn, Rufus Early, Frederick 
Albert, John Clinton (deceased), Ruth Elizabeth, George Wil- 
liams, James Addison and Emma Mills. 

At an early age the youthful George accepted the Christian 
faith and expressed a desire to follow in his father’s footsteps as 
a Methodist minister. Consequently, in 1893 he was ordained in 
the ministry of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 
There followed pastorates at Zebulon, Landis, Salisbury and Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, and at Louisville, Kentucky. From this last 
pastorate he was elevated to the editorship of the Star of Zion, 
official paper of his denomination, by the General Conference 
meeting in Saint Louis, Missouri, in May, 1904. Dr. Clement 
served as editor of this church paper from 1904 to 1916; during 
the last years of this period he was also the manager of the A. M. 
E. Zion Publishing House at Charlotte, North Carolina. 

The General Conference of 1916, meeting in Broadway Temple, 
Louisville, Kentucky, conferred the highest honor of his church 
upon him by elevating him to the bishopric. Under his super- 
vision churches were purchased or erected at many places, includ- 
ing Chicago, Illinois; Chattanooga, Tennessee; Cleveland, Akron 
and Cincinnati, Ohio; High Point, Greensboro and Monroe, North 
Carolina; and Detroit, Michigan. For the past eight years and 
more he was the chairman of the Commission on Race Relations 
of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, and a 
member of the Southern Inter-racial Commission. 

One of the few Negroes wise and courageous enough to be a 
democrat in politics twenty years ago, he was strong enough to 
refuse a diplomatic post offered by President Woodrow Wilson, 
preferring to remain in America where he could actively interest 
himself in the welfare of his people. He could not leave his post 
of duty for the glare of such a position, for second only to his 
love of God was his love of his fellowman. Down to the end of 
his eareer he was known for his simple, kindly spirit, and his lov- 
ing heart. No person was too low or poor or insignificant to re- 
ceive the warm genuine friendship of George Clinton Clement. 
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MAINTAINING A FAMILY TRADITION—-ULYSSES SAMUEL WHARTON 


As people begin to advance they develop what is called tradi- 
tions. Family traditions are highly prized; and the aristocratic 
element belonging to the exploiting and slaveholding classes have 
long ridiculed Negroes and poor whites who have no such tradi- 
tions. Certain social scientists of our time, moreover, have en- 
tered upon the study of Negro life with the intent of enlarging 
upon the lack of proper background in the Negro family. It is 
well, then, to note the case of highly developed family traditions 
among Negroes as well as the lack of it among those unfortunately 
circumstanced. We sometimes forget that there were about 50,000 
free Negro heads of families in the United States more than a cen- 
tury ago; and almost 4,000 of them, following in the foot-steps 
of the oppressors of the weak, had become slaveholders themselves. 
These half million free Negroes had taken their places in all 
walks of life as mechanics, artisans, business men, and profes- 
sionals. 

In no recent case is the family tradition among Negroes better 
maintained than in that of the Whartons of Averett, in Mecklen- 
burg County, Virginia. George D. Wharton, a product of an en- 
terprising Negro family, early educated himself in the funda- 
mentals at Hampton and in law at Howard University. He en- 
tered upon life seriously. He endeavored to do at least as much 
as his forbears in impressing himself upon his generation not as 
a great man but as a useful citizen. In this community he began 
as a teacher and minister. There he acquired 1,800 acres of land 
and developed a model farm which gave tone to the community. 
His neighbors increased and the place assumed the aspect of a 
prosperous and happy district. He took up house construction 
and built comfortable homes for his neighbors. He opened a store 
there, engaged in real estate, served as postmaster, and functioned 
as the leader in all things social and economic which pertained to 
that community. At one time he was said to be worth a hun- 
dred thousand dollars. In this position he was respected far and 
wide, not only by the people of his own race, but by many others 
who had learned to know his worth. 

George D. Wharton believed in education. He gave every op- 
portunity, then, to his son, Ulysses Samuel Wharton, born to him 
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and his wife (née Mary Craddock) December 6, 1885; and the 
son, appreciating the traditions of the family, tried to live up to 
what was required of him. At Hampton and Oberlin, where the 
young Wharton obtained his literary training, he grounded him- 
self thoroughly in fundamentals which, with his medical education 
at Howard University, enabled him to lead a useful career. In 
this the youth was exceptional. Being the son a well-to-do man, 
he never faced that pecuniary embarrassment of so many students 
of his day. The traditions of his family were ever before him, 
however, and served as the guiding principle of his life. He felt 
that he could not be the son of George D. Wharton and be dis- 
honorable. This thought was more deeply impressed than ever 
upon the son when the father passed away December 12, 1932. 

Starting out in life as a physician, after serving an interne- 
ship at Freedman’s Hospital in Washington, D. C., Dr. Wharton 
took with him to Altoona, his chosen field, Cordella Hughes Mur- 
dock, a product of one of the best families of North Carolina 
transplanted to the District of Columbia. In Altoona Dr. Whar- 
ton was on strange soil, for he was the first professional man of 
his race to settle in that city. He was fortunate in reaching Al- 
toona, however, just before the time of the terrible epidemic of 
Influenza in 1917. Dr. Wharton easily convinced the white physi- 
cians of the city that he could more successfully treat this malady 
than any other doctor in those parts. He at once became idolized 
by them; and in spite of the usual racial barrier there was no 
professional courtesy which they would not gladly accord him. 
They made him a member of the Blair County Medical Associa- 
tion without his seeking the consideration and likewise placed him 
on the staff of the Altoona Hospital. This attitude remained un- 
changed down to the time of his death December 2, 1934. 

Dr. Wharton, however, did not suffer on account of these recog- 
nitions. He spent some time daily in self-improvement, kept in 
touch with best and latest in the field of medicine, and worked 
indefatigably among his people to improve their health and hap- 
piness. When told that the effort to take care of such a large 
practice would undermine his health he would always reply that 
he wanted to serve the people down to the moment ‘‘that the bell 
rings.’’ As a result he had a large practice which enabled him 
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to keep his family above want and to provide for the education 
of his two sons, Murdock and Ulysses, who thus have the oppor- 
tunity to maintain this family tradition of efficient service and 
lofty ideals. 


Macerr Lena WALKER 


In no recent case has the Negro race suffered a greater loss 
than in the death of Maggie Lena Walker, who passed away De- 
ecember 15, 1934. She belonged to that group of enterprising Ne- 
groes who, like W. W. Browne, the founder of the True Reform- 
ers, turned the Negro’s penchant for secret societies into a busi- 
ness channel. From 1899 until her death she was the moving 
spirit of the Independent Order of St. Luke, an industrial in- 
surance secret society, which up to the time she took charge had 
done little more than to have their annual meetings and display 
their regalia. This woman reorganized the order, systematized its 
business procedure, expanded the work, increased the benefits to 
members, accumulated assets, and established a bank at the head- 
quarters in Richmond. As the president of the Saint Luke Penny 
Savings Bank she was the first woman of any race to occupy such 
a position in the modern world. Her life, then, offered the his- 
torian something new under the sun. 

Maggie Lena Walker was born of William and Elizabeth Mit- 
chell in Richmond, Virginia, July 15, 1865. Her mother’s 
parents were Frederick and Peggie Draper. Her father died 
early, probably as a result of being robbed and drowned. The 
mother, an encumbered widow, struggling in domestic service to 
maintain a family, could not do much for the daughter. The 
young woman had to carve out her own future through hardships. 
In some way, however, she contrived to attend the public schools 
in Richmond and to undergo the training required then to teach. 
She entered upon this task with an enthusiasm which character- 
ized her throughout life. She taught not only in the public 
school but, being an ardent worker in the religious sphere, she 
accomplished as much as an instructor in the Sunday School of 
the First Baptist Church with which she was connected. 

During the three years which she taught, Mrs. Walker served 
also as a local insurance agent among her people in Richmond. 
For her, this experience was most fortunate. She saw unusual 
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opportunities among her own people who had never been directed 
toward economic enterprise. She realized, too, that if this field 
is to be exploited, it must be done by efficient service. To equip 
herself further for such tasks as might be assigned her in the fu- 
ture, she took a business course, specializing especially in account- 
ing and salesmanship. These qualifications enabled her to func- 
tion further in the public life after she had married in 1890 
Armistead Walker, a young man with whom she had become ac- 
quainted. To this union two children were born; but, although 
the cares of the household were sometimes taxing, Mrs. Walker 
never lost her interest in public affairs. Her husband passed away 
June 20, 1915. 

Active for some time in the Independent Order of St. Luke, 
Mrs. Walker had worked up in the ranks to the position of na- 
tional deputy and later to that of its executive secretary. In 
1899 she became the actual head of the order, and held this post 
until her death. The work of the order grew not as agency for 
display but as an enterprise which impressed its worth upon both 
races of Virginia and the Eastern States into which it expanded. 
New opportunities were thereby afforded Mrs. Walker for help- 
ing the Negroes engaged in social uplift and economic enterprise ; 
and she cheerfully responded to these appeals from various parts 
of the country. Virginia Union University in Richmond, Virginia 
Theological Seminary and College at Lynchburg, the Virginia 
Industrial School at Peaks, and the Manual Training School at 
Hanover were the recipients of her largest benefactions. 








